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‘An Editorial: 


The Coming Labor Conventions 


EVERAL weeks before election, the coming 
conventions of the AFL and CIO were dis- 
cussed glumly. The only sparks of excite- 

ment were roused by comments of Walter 
Reuther and’ William Green regarding the 
possibility of the founding of a new party. If 
one listened closely, however, hesitancy even 
on this point could be heard. 

Gloom was to have been the motif of the 
coming conventions. For better or for worse, 
decisions would have had to be made which 
were not so much the result of enthusiasm as 
as of desperation. Labor representatives 
looked ahead to the threat of a possible 
‘strengthening of the Taft-Hartley Act in Con- 
gress. Their belief was that the GOP would 
point to their victory—the election of Dewey— 
‘as a mandate to offer the public more of the 
_ game. 

The election returns have therefore notice- 
ably altered the probable atmosphere at the 
conventions. Instead of bedraggled victims, the 
Jabor groups convene as victors, for few can 
deny the contributions they made to Truman’s 
re-election. 

« © 4: 

THERE WILL BE a good deal to discuss at 
| the conventions and—in view of the circum- 
‘ stances—of a hopeful, constructive kind. The 
new third party proposal, it seems, will receive 
little discussion at this time—although it would 
_be a serious mistake for observers to believe 
that the idea is thoroughly and permanently 
dead. But for the moment the political vehicle 
to carry labor’s case is the Democratic Party. 

THE NEW LEADER, therefore, suggests the 
following items that could and probably will 
‘appropriately form part of the agenda at the 
two national labor conventions: 
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Malcolm Muggeridge 
Carl Landauer 
James T. Farrell 
Arthur A. Elder 
A. Philip Randolph 
A. Andras 
Henri Guizot 
Reginald Spink 
John F. Bardin 
Neil Weiss 


1. Labor Legislation. No one doubts that the 
Taft-Hartley Law will be one of the prime 
items to be discussed, and properly so. Never 
has there been—in recent years—so much labor 
unity on a single law as there has been on the 
Taft-Hartley Law. Labor rightly viewed it as 
a highly destructive piece of legislation. Tru- 
man in his campaign rightly emphasized that 
it conformed to the demands of the business 
lobbies and in effect was written by them. 
Inevitably, there emerged from this great and 
proper indignation some irresponsible remarks. 
Few labor leaders, for example, really believed 
that it was “slave” legislation. But they knew, 
and correctly, that it was damaging legislation; 
they knew it would make for greater labor- 
management strife and not for more har- 
monious relations. They knew—and have been 
proven right—that parts of the T-H Law were 
unworkable, costly and would have to be 


junked at any rate. One of the ironic new - 


developments is that now, in their hour of 
triumph, labor spokesmen are more amenable 
to quiet discussion of the labor picture. This is 
understandable, since the club of a nearly 
completely hostile Congress is no longer being 
held over its head. But labor is not ready, and 
should not be ready, to contemplate a prolonga- 
tion of the T-H Law. That piece of legislation, 
which in effect replaced the Wagner Act, must 
go. And labor is irreconcilable on this point. 


2. Domestic Issues. The 80th do-nothing 
Congress was so shockingly bad that it almost 
seems helpful to suggest that on most imme- 
diate domestic issues, all one need press for is 
what they failed to pass. This can hardly be 
accepted as an exact recommendation—but on 
issues relating to housing, aid to education, etc., 
legislation of a notable character that was 
buried in committee certainly ought to be re- 
vived. There is one warning that we should 
like to give. And that is the fact that many 
of the unsuccessful bills that were proposed, 
and that failed of passage, were minimum 
bills: their sponsors knew that stronger bills 
stood no chance whatsoever of passage. These 
bills need therefore to be strengthened, to be- 
come suitably maximum bills. By which we 
mean that real control of the pricing-profits 
situation must be instituted; that a bill con- 
siderably stronger than the proposed housing 
bill must be drawn; that the reciprocal trade 
treaties situation at this stage must be saved; 
that a real national health bill be com- 
posed. Civil liberties and anti-segregation leg- 
islation deserve seperate attention. On this 
rock the recent victory might break. In addi- 
tion, to its own importance this legislation 
will serve as something of a thermometer—a 
gauge, so to speak, of how liberal the Demo- 
cratic Congress is. The Dixiecrat disaffection 
must be broken—not by appeasement, but by 
an even stronger assertion on the part of the 
Truman administration that the civil liberty 
arguments during the election were not just 
oratory. One of the factors in Truman’s victory 
was that the reconvened Republican Congress 


did not act on these proposals; they did not: 
take the chance to make good in advance. It . 


will not fare well for the Democratic Congress 
if they do not make good after the fact. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


New Leader readers undoubtedly will be 
gratified to learn that for the first time 
since the organization of this publication 
in 1924, we have been officially invited by 
President William Green to address the na- 
tional convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This invitation §s in recog- 
nition of The New Leader’s contribution to 
the causes of organized labor and the libe- 
ral movement in the United States. As our 
representative, we are sending Max East- 
man. Full coverage of both the AFL and 
CIO conventions, plus analysis of the pro- 
ceedings, will appear in these pages. 














3. Foreign Policy. Here both labor groups 
will undoubtedly call for the continuance of a 
firm policy vis-a-vis the USSR. The national 
mood of the country has killed measures of . 
appeasement, and labor has contributed to this 
achievement. The AFL has played an im- 
pressive role in Europe and in South America 
in combating Stalinist influence. TheCIO, by the 
anti-Stalinist victories in the UAW and NMU, 
has nearly broken the back of the CP in Amer- 
ican labor. If the remaining important fortress 
of the CP-controlled electrical workers union 
in the CIO is taken in time, then that will be 
the signal for the CP to get out of the two 
major federations and again start a dual union, 
like the Trade Union Unity League. 


* % * 


WE THINK that the meeting of the CIO 
convention is a propitious time for that body 
to break publicly with the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. The CIO has battled the 
Stalinists in the WFTU throughout Europe on 
issue after issue; in this, James Carey and 
others have played a notable role. The British 
Trades Union Congress recently rebuffed the 
WFTU by refusing to pass a vote of con- 
fidence. The CIO convention could well take 
this occasion, in conjunction with the British 
unions, to publicly break with the WFTU. 


One remarkable factor that emerges from 
this outline of the important points on an 
agenda, we have not cited specifically. And 
that is, in our discussion—with the exception 
of the WFTU issue—it has not been necessary 
to draw up separate agendas for the two labor 
federations. Their interests, policy stands, 
hopes, are the same. There is an important 
point in this. And that is that it is ludicrous 
for them to continue separate. Their victory in 
the last election was the result of combined 
efforts. On the agenda of both conventions, 
there must be the proposal of permanent co- 
ordinated activity or merger. No one gains 
from the continuation of the labor split—no 
one, except labor’s enemies. 


It has been rhetorically relevant in the past 
to say that labor stands on the peak of a new 
era—one pre-telling a new and significant 
political role for American trade unions and 
their allies. By what decisions they make, by 
the judiciousness of the judgments they pass, 
by what they choose to defend and what 
they choose to fight—they determine their role. 
The audience now has become the American 
people. Properly, they expect much, 
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The UN in Paris 





Is There Ground for Hope? 


By David J. Dallin 


New York Hereld-Tribune, which 

has attained additional importance 
during the present session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
in the French eapital, has reprinted 
the speech of George F. Kennan, di- 
rector of the Policy Commission of the 
State Department, 
which Mr.Kennen 
delivered before 
the Herald-Trib- 
une Forum inNew 
York. In this 
speech Kennan ex- 
plained why the 
United States has 
deemed it neces- 
sary to submit the 
Berlin issue to the 
United Nations. 
When the speech 


Prev vere Paris edition of the 





DaNin 
appeared in Paris, however, the voting 
in the Security Council was over, the 


Soviet veto was already cast—and the 
futility of the American attempt to 
solve the Berlin issue through the in- 
tervention of the international organ- 
ization had become obvious. “Kennan 
urges patience toward the UN”—the 
Herald-Tribune entitled the 
“America must preserve the 
national body through these times of 
uncertanty.” 


report; 


inter- 


It is hard to follow George F. Ken- 
nan’s advice. Too often patience in 
practice means inactivity J there 


ground for hope that the situation in 
the UN will be better next year than 
it is today? “The UN is still in its 
infancy,” one of the Assembl) 
gates said the other day 


dele- 


llowever, 


this infant doesn’t show signs of 
growth, it seems rather to become a 
defective and backward child. 

. . . 

IN THE UNITED STATES people 
don’t seem to realize how much the 
UN has already fallen in the public 
opinion of Europe. As a lever of prac=- 
tical policies it simply doesn’t exist. 
On my three-months trip through 
Western Europe I met a great number 
of people of various classes, nationali- 
ties, and politica} affiliations, I listened 
to journalists, ministers, professors, and 
a host of “common men”; I talked with 
Frenchmen, Italians, Germans and 
Russian emigrés about the international 
tension and the war danger. Some were 
optimists expecting a peaceful solu- 
tion; others were pessimists predicting 
a war in one year or two; a few ad- 
vocated a showdown with Moscow 
immediately. But not a single one of 
them gave even a thought to the UN 
or mentioned it with a single word. 
Obviously, to them the influence of the 
UN on internationa) affairs is nil. 

And are they not right in their atti- 
tude? The inability of the UN to solve 
problems is a tragedy: yet sometimes 
the performance becomes funny, even 
grotesque. The very next day after 
Vishinsky vetoed the resolution on 
Berlin the Political Committee of the 
UN unanimously and enthusiastically 
approved a Mexican motion in which 
the great invited — no 
settle their differ- 

and to con- 
soon as possible. 


powers were 
more and no less—t« 
ences in a peaceful 
clude peace treaties as 
“When the 
gales 


was over the dele- 
their 


ve ting 


pontaneously ose from 


seats and applauded.” ... The same day 
the Social Commission of the UN 
adopted another decision by which 
“prutality and torture” were forbidden 
and slavery was banned for ever; the 
Soviet delegates concurred.... In all 
earnestness—or rather pretending to 
be earnest—members of the Political 
Committee intend to discuss a dis- 
armament resolution at a moment when 
outside the walls of the Challiot Palace 
rearming is being speeded up every- 
where and new lend-lease agreements 
for the supply of arms are in the mak- 
ing.... And then there is the problem 
ef Korea, and the Italian colonies, and 
Palestine, and the insoluble question 
of new members of the UN. Not a 
single one of them can be really solved, 
as the UN is constituted now. 
* * * 

THERE EXIST, however. great and 
effective international organizations, 
although limited in their membership 
and not attempting, at leasi for the 
time being, to embrace al! the nations 
of the globe. 

To begin with, the Eastern Coali- 
tion—the Soviet Union with its sat- 
telites—is a kind of a United Nations, 
dynamic and efficient. True, st is not 
built on a voluntary basis. and one 
great power dictates its will. Yet, it is 
a reality in international affairs of our 
time. There is no veto in the Com- 
inform and strict discipline is obliga- 
tory. While disloyal members of the 
United Nations retain their seats and 
are able to obstruct the work of the 
organization, a disloyal member of the 
Cominform—Y ugoslavia zs expelled 
for “nationalism.” 


Another kind ef international organ. 
ization is the British Commenwealth 
whieh has proved more vital than most 
of us had expected. From a British 
Empire, from a union of Britain with 
its English-speaking colonies, it has 
developed in the last few years into a 
voluntary association ef different races, 
Janguages, and creeds. Today the 
majority of the nations participating in 
the Commenwealth are neither British, 
ner English-speaking. A feW years ago 
it would have seemed impossible that 
India. should voluntarily remain a 
member of a British-guided union 

And then again a new type cf én 
international organization is develop- 
ing out of the nucleus of the Western 
Union. In its present, initial phase it 
is still a military alliance of the West 
against the East. It certainly will grow 
io embrace other nations of Western 
Europe and it will be backed in a 
formal and efficient way by the United 
States. Out of this alliance, however, 
a kind of a European federation can 
emerge and there are influentia! ele- 
ments inside its member-nations work« 
ing in this direction. 

Neither of these international organ- 
izations is universal—they dont em- 
brace, nor do they intend to embrace, 
ihe whole of mankind at the present 
time 

- * * 


UTTER IMPOTENCE of the UN, 
which to many people in the Wesi has 
been a surprise and a source of cisap- 
pointment, was systematically planned 
by Moscow since 1944,when for the first 
time the idea re-emerged to crezie an 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Who — or What — Dunnit? 


James A. Garfield. He lived not 
far from us out among the 
ef northern Ohio. I recall that on a 


T IIE first President I ever saw was 
fields 


road 


frosty morning I was near the 
watching my father repair a fence. A 
neighbor had stopped to chat and I 

concerned with 


ome private affair 
heard him remark, 
“There goes Gar- 
field.” Without 
much interest I 
looked up and saw 
two men 
past in an 
nary “top-buggy.” 
One of them was 
obviously the 
bearded 
whose appearance 
Bohn had been 
familiar during 
the campaign just ended. 


driving 


ordi- 


man 


made 


Since then I have seen 12 Presidents 
come and go. There have been 15 cam- 
paizns of which } have some recollec- 
tion. My earliest memories are, to be 
sure, somewhat on the primitive 
Our section of the country was Repub- 
lican, and‘my father was a democrat 
Instead of pre-election polls we citizens 
onthe make indulged im_ pre-election 
fights. They were equally indicative of 
the ultimate outcome, and they were 
vastly more fun—especially for the 
Democrats. For thoygh in our school 
we were always a minority, we always 
won. It may ,=have been because the 
Irish were on our side. The Irish are 


side, 


fine fellows when they are on your 
In those days fighting seemed to 
1e a much fairer way of settling who 
was to rule than a mechanical counting 
of noses. It play for 
courage and strategy 

In those days there was as yet no 
talk about educating for citizenship, 
but politics was more in the air than 
it is now. There was continuous hot 
discussion both at home and at school. 
No child with normal curiosity could 
remain indifferent: Very early we took 
to scanning the newspapers in order to 
secure arguments which could be used 
as weapons’ against pupils or 
teachers in the opposite camp. The 
whole thing was a hvely and con- 
tentious business. 


side. 
} 


allowed some 


fellow 


* . * 


Calm of the Morning After 


The papers which ] read in those days 
came from Cleveland 
represented the Democfats dnd The 
Leader, now forgotten in the graveyard 
of departed journals, furnished ammu- 
nition for the Republicans. One thing 
about these ideological gladiators fasci- 


nated me from the start: Theit Jan- 


guage was free and unrestrained. The’ 
& 


cartoonists weré permitted thé use ‘of 
every repulsive symbol] in the animal 
kingdom. Up to the moment when the 
votes were counted the candidate of the 
such a disgusting 
an upstanding, 
could be 


opposite party was 
crawling thing that how 


patriotic American citizen 


The Plaindealer 


persuaded to vote for him passed the 
imagination. 

On the Wednesday morni: 
election, however, a strange and sweet 
calm had settled over the 
especially, over the editoriz 
the papers. The people. in 
wisdom resides, had spoken. Those on 
the winning side had always had faith 
in their patriotism and good judgment. 
Those who had lost might slyly hint 
that the good people had been deceived, 
that by the end of four years they 
might reverse their decision, but in the 
main defeat was taken in good part. 
The victorious candidate had, after all, 
some modest virtues On second 
thought, it seemed to the editor that 
the country would not go completely 
to the dogs under his leadership. It was 
the duty of us all to rally round and 
make his administration a success. 

I recognize the value of these proofs 
ef basic unity. It is well that no de- 
feated candidate has had to flee tc 
Canada or Mexico. And there is great 
virtue in the fact that Democrats and 
Republicans do not snipe at each other 
between election. It interfere 
with production. But it seemed to me 
in my early days—and it sti}] does— 
that men who wield influence as 
writers should be able to recall on ihe 
Monday before election that they will 
still be alive and writing on the 
Wednesday morning after. They might 
make life easier for themselves by 
exercising a little foresight. 


- ~ 


g alter the 


Jand and, 
pages of 


whom all 


wouk 


Out on Journalistic Limbs 


I FIND the post-election explanations 
and expostulations as amusing in 1948 
as I did in 1896 or 1892. Colonel] Robert 
R. McCormick, in the Chicagc Daily 
Tribune, expresses the bright thought 
that if the Republicans had Jet him 
run their convention and neme one of 
his little boys as candidate. the outcome 
of the campaign would have been 


— = 


different. ‘In The N.Y. Herald-Tr:bune 
Russell Davenport comes to an opposite 
conclusion, It is his idea that the Re- 
publicans have been defeated because 
they have followed leaders who cannot 
respond to a new impulse. Whai we 
need, he thinks, is a turning of the 
party over to the Willkie way of 
thinking. 

The explanations of Truman's victory 
yun in two directions. Many editors 
explain what has happened by refer- 
ence to the President’s friendly human 
qualities. It is a charmingly simple 
piece of reasoning. The same pundits 
sweetened the pill of Roosevelt victory 
by assigning it to Roosevelt's velvety 
radio voice. The implication was that 
when that voice was stilled the poor 
Republicans would have a chance. With 
Roosevelt in his grave and the soothing 
radio voice crooning into Republican 
microphones, they thought all would 
be well. But now—curses!—comes this 
fatal Mid-West charm, this warm |and- 
clasp, this plain liking for common 


people. 


The really heavy political thinkers 
do not do much better. Their explana- 
tion is that Roosevelt and his New 
Deal went deeper than they in theif 
wisdom -had supposed. So American 
yadicalism, instead of expiring with 
FDR and beihg peacefully. interred 
among the roses at Hide Park, went 
marching on—more er less like Johp 
Brown’s spirit. 

The notion that Roosevelt invented 
American radicalism and that it might 
be expected to die with him is so naive 
that one wonders whether columnist 
and editorial writers have been t 
college, whether they can read a: well 
as write, whether they had fathers @ 
grandfathers who ‘could tej] them 
stories of such remote periods as ‘hose 
of Woodrow Wilson, Robert M. L@ 
Follette and a man named Theodore 
Roosevelt. These ancients would be 
worth looking up. 


——D 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—Two big 
W ceoresnizations will hold the 

headlines for months. and 
months to come. The first one is under 
way now. That is the reorganization 
within the Democratic Party. The 
second will have a briefer hold on 
page one when the new Congress con- 
venes and undergoes its reorganiza- 
tion of control. 

The opening guns of the Democratic 
Party reorganization are being fired 
in the South. That’s already under 
way. The bars are up against the re- 
turn of the Dixiecrat leaders to the 
Democratic Party. The scramble of 
the Dixiecrats to return to the fold in 
Alabama, Louisaina, Mississippi and 
South Carolina is pitiful to behold. 

But Democratic National Chairman 
Howard McGrath says: “Over my 
dead body.” And as Election Day 
proved, McGrath’s is a very live body. 
Allied with McGrath in holding the 
fort against the return of the Dixie- 
crats are the CIO, AFL, liberals and 
the “loyal” Democrats in the four 
States in question. 

That’s too tough a coalition for. the 
Dixiecrats to overcome. They are dead 
ducks politically in their States. Fed- 
eral patronage in those four States will 
fow through the channel of the new 
Committeemen whom McGrath will 
recognize as the new party leaders. 

i % os 

AFTER THE REOGANIZATION of 
the Southern Democrats, the clean-up 
job will proceed less noisily to an in- 
ternal reorganization in other States. 
Accomodation must now be made in 
numerous places for labor as the new 
partner in the Democratic Party. In 
those States where labor has built 
effective political machinery, labor 
people will replace older faces in the 
internal party structures of the vari- 
ous States. Among the States where 
this will happen are Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Maryland, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Illinois, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 

The attitude of the Democratic 
Party may be hard-boiled, but it is 
realistic. Anybody that wants to be a 
partner must bring assets with him. 
The only assets that are recognized 
tre the machinery and the ability to 


By Jonathan Stout 


deliver votes in winning numbers, 
Wherever labor has created these as- 
sets it is now a partner. Wherever 
it has not, it is still “outside.” 

* > * 

THE DIXIECRATS will create 
problems in only one Senate and four 
House Committees. Their removal will 
create even greater problems. Senator 
Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina 
is slated to become chairman either 
of the District of Columbia Committee 
or of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

If Johnston is barred from _ his 
seniority as a Dixiecrat, he would be 
succeeded on the D. C. Committee by 
another Southerner, Senator Spessard 
L. Holland of Florida. On the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee he 
would be succeeded by still another 
Southerner, Senator William B. Um- 
stead of North Carolina. 

In short, there would be no gain 
for liberals in the removal of Johnston, 
Added to this is the danger that purg- 
ing Johnstan means not only the loss of 
another Democratic vote on interna- 
tional issues, but may spark another 
general rebellion of Southern Senat- 
ors against the Democratic Party lead- 
ership. The Democratic majority in 
the Senate is not big enough this time 
to withstand such a risk. 

That is the majority line of think- 
ing in the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. As a consequence, you can bet 
there'll be no purging of Dixiecrats 
in either House on Capitol Hill. 

The situation is similar in the 
House. There Dixiecrats are slated to 
become chairmen of the following 
committees: District of Columbia, Ex- 
penditures in Executive Departments, 
Public Works and Veterans’ Affairs. 

@ If Dixiecrat John L. McMillan of 
South Carolina were purged, he would 
be succeeded by Oren Harris of Ar- 
kansas. Score: No liberal 
Democrats. 

@® If Dixiecrat John E. Rankin of 
Mississippi is purged, he would be 
succeeded by A. Leonard Allen of 
Louisiana. Score: No gain for liberal 
Democrats, 

The fact of the matter is that of the 
15 Senate committees, six will be 
headed by Southerners. Of the 19 
House standing committees, 11 will be 


gain for 
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Democratic control of the House has been one of the greatest 
urprising election. The American Labor Party 
| seat held by Marcantonio of N. Y. is not included in the total. 
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The Lineup in the Senate 
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The downward trend in Democratic strength in the Senate is 
reversed by Tuesday's elections which give the Democratic 
Party 54 seats with 42 for GOP. 
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headed by Southerners. The hard fact 
appears to be that Rome wasn’t built 
in a day, nor.does one liberal victory 
wipe out all the traces of all the 
years that preceded last Election Day. 


« ~ » 


WHAT WILL BE the effect of this 
situation on Civil Rights? The feel- 
ing here in Washington is that the 
President will stick to his guns as a 
matter of principle; but that compro- 
mises will mark the method of insti- 
tuting the changes he demanded. Elec- 
tion Day, it is observed, marked a 
smashing defeat in a major battle of 
the Second Civil War for the South. 
The effect is that the South must 
retreat from its position. The question 
boils down to the strategy of when 
and how. 


One of the theories advanced in 
political circles here is that much of 
the Southern resistance to President 
Truman’s Civil Rights program was 
the artificially-stimulated product of 
a small group of professional South- 
erners. Doubt is expressed that the 
mass of Southerners are as hot on the 
subject as these professional South- 
erners made it sound. This is not to 
say that the South is against segrega- 
tion and discrimination, But some be- 
lieve the mass of Southerners are 
more ready than has been represented 
to make accomodations for progress 
in race relations. 


In deference to this view, the first 
attempts of the Truman Administra- 
tion will be to get the South to go 
along willingly with the Civil Rights 
program. In practice, it is expected 
to come out like this: the problem 
of how to institute the Civil Rights 
reforms may be passed to the Gov- 
ernors and legislatures of the South- 
ern States for them to come up with 
the answer on how they would like 
the reforms to be instituted. If they 
come up with acceptable answers, the 
job may be left to those States to do 
themselves. If not, Congress will be 
asked to do it for them. 


e 7 ” 


ON ONE THING, it appears to be 
certain there will be no compromise. 
The Taft-Hartley Act will be repealed. 
President Truman has promised labor 
people that he will demand nothing 


less. There is every likelihood he will 
get what he asks for. 

In the 8lst Congress there will be 
435 Representatives. Of these 224 are 
holdovers from the 80th Congress who 
voted to override President Truman's 
veto of the Taft-Hartley Act. That 
leaves 211 members of the House who 
either voted against the Taft-Hartley 
Act before, or they are new members 
elected two weeks ago. There are 
enough in the group of 224 who voted 
for Taft-Hartley before who now 
regret their votes sufficiently to be 
looking for another chance to “get 
right” with labor. There are more 
than 13 members of the House look- 
ing for such a chance. 

In the Senate 54 members voted for 
the Taft-Hartley Act. That leaves 42 
who either voted against it or are new 
members. In the Senate the vote will 
be much closer. As the price for hav- 
ing the Senate going along with 
President Truman’s demand for re- 
peal, the new bill may -etain the pro- 
vision for anti-Communist affidavits, 
but it probably will be broadened to 
be required of all litigants before the 
Labor Board instead of being required 
solely for union leaders. 

* . - 


A BIG BREAK for the people, as a 
consequence of the election and the 
new Democratic majority in Congress, 
will come on the problem of hous- 
ing. Particularly rent control. The 
present rent control act expires on 
March 31. 


Housing Administrator Tighe Woods 
is readying a new bill to introduce 
as soon as the 8ist Congress convenes. 
Its terms will continue rent control 
for anothet year and will tighten up 
the loopholes by which the real estate 
boys have been evading the regula- 
tions. Rent increases, for instance, will 
once more require federal approval 
instead of approval, as at present, by 
local boards which are loaded with 
representatives of the real estate 
clique. 

Also, there will be a new housing 
bill which will provide for low-cost 
housing and a big increase in rental 
housing. The numbers of new families 
added to the nation’s total since the 
war have made rental housing tighter 
than ever, says Tighe Woods. 
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Recrimination 


ia In the CP 


By Reginald Spink 


New Leader Correspondent in De i 


COPENHAGEN 


ERSISTENT reports that all is not 
Pree in the Danish Communist 

Party are given upport by a 
peech which the party leader, Aksel 
Larsen, has delivered to the central 
executive committee, and which has 
Leen printed as e@ four-page supple- 
ment to the party organ, Land og Folk. 
The speech ‘s especially significont in 
that it was made shortly after a visit 
io Warsaw for a Cominform § con- 
ference 


After a leng-winded eulogy of the 
etl-wise Soviet Party, ceuched in the 
usual sycophantic style, the Danish 
pacty Jeader attacks “deubt, uncer- 
tainty.and confusien” within the Danish 
CP. In his peroration he cails fer an 
intensified and more ruthless struggle 
ageinst the “lackeys ef imperialism 
and -dollar diplomacy,’ the Social 
Democrats 

‘It is no use concealing one’s own 
wesknesses,” says Larsen in an effu- 
sion of “Belshevik self-criticism.” “We 
knew that even within the ranks of 
the Party we have people who by the 
propaganda eof our epponents have 
been made to doubt that the Soviet 
Union consistently defends peace 


“If we had been sufficiently steeled 
if in our Party there had been the 
required ideological clarity, and if oul 
Party's members had been inspired by 
the correct understanding and appre- 
ciatien of the Soviet Union's role and 
impoitance in the fight for Socialism, 
poace and democracy, then the ideo- 
lagieal campaign of our opponents 
would have remained largely ineffec- 
tive; at any rate, it would have glanced 
of and we would have been consider 


ably stronges 


Then follows a rup over the knuckle 
for Communist intellectuals who hay 
deen disturbed by recent tendencies in 
s 


Soviet philosophy, music and science. 


Hhenm fault les in failing to appre 


qiate that these things must be viewed 
differently in Communist and capitalist 
eountries; they make tne mistake of 
jintging then: traditionally instead of 
diwlectically Many-—it is to be hoped 


wiost-—sympathizing intellectuals view 


the problems rightly There are, how- 
ever, some sincere and loyal Party 


fellowers and 


svympathizing ntellec- 
iuals who tiv to evade then The 
weakest leave the Party vith the 


esult that they either become hostile! 


neutral or even direct foes of the Soviet 
Union and thus of Commu n 

Full Jovaltyv to the Soviet Union must 
te the first article in any Communist 
clees is the gist of La n's ext 
hapter§ of gor Che Co nunist 
Pariy is the or k Den rk 
viuen consistentiv§ fights all foreign 
‘mfjervention in ou nte al affairs.” 
Afier an ingenious development of this 
siaithng thesis there foll s ] or- 
‘ective for Party embe eh 
still Joval to the t alk N- 
selves to be forced on the def sive, 
seeking merely to excuse or “explain” 
Soviet tactics T s Ww IVS 
he Party leader: it ust be either all 


or nothing 


Protestations that the Dar 


sh Come 
munist Party is an independent Danish 
parity not subservient to Moscow are 
given the he coimpletely by this and 
snotner passage toward the end of 
Aksel Larsen’s speech. “Before the 
war,” he seys, “Comrade Dimitrov 


riressed that the @ttitude to the Seviet 


Union is the touchstone of whether one 


for or eguainst Socialism, for or 


against progres for or against de- 
nocracy, against or for ar. On this 
point tnere is me compromise no 


middle way 


A: the first postwar election, in 1945, 
the Danish Communist Party showed 
considerable strengih when it increased 
the number of ifs members in the 
Folketing from the prewar figure of 
3 to 18, polling 12.5 percent of all the 
votes cast. Sinve then, however, it has 
declined both in voting strength and 
membership. At the last election, in 
Octeber, 1947, the number of Commu- 
nist seats was reduced to 9 and the 
percentage of vetes te 6.8. (The Social 
Demecrats obtained 57 seats and 40 
percentof the votes.) Because-of events 
in Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, 
there is little doubt that they will drop 
further next time there is an election, 
even though the hard core of loyal 
Party members, especially in Copen- 
hagen, is not hkely te ve eliminated 
and may remein larger than before 
the war 


The daily Land eg Folk new claims 
@ circulation of 33,500, compared with 
60,000 in the summer of 1945, The Party 
also publishes a few provincial week- 
lies, whose circulations have dropped 
vorrespondingly. Party membership is 
estimated et 30,000, compared with a 
aimed membership in 1945 of 60,000. 
The population of Denmark is 4,000,000. 


In the trede unions the influence of 
the Communists, as in other countries, 
is stronger than their numbers, but 
both are declining. They are not rep- 
esented in the Trade Union Center 
and they contre) only one national 
union the Ships’ Firemen, though ‘thes 
re strong in the Typographical Union 
In Copenhagen they have control of 
the locals in the construction industry, 
the printing trades and the docks, and 
they are influential among shipyard 
workers. The Danish Communists have 
followed the usual pattern of Com- 
munist strategy and tactics, though 
they have not been strong enough to 
leunch political strikes in view of the 
Social Democrat majority. Their op- 
position to the European Recovery 
Program. like that of other Communist 
parties, is understandable, since their 
influence is bound to grow less as re- 


covery gets unde! Wav 
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By Henri Guizot whit 


ay 


ARIS—In France even the nearest 

future is hidden behind a dense 

fog. It may well be that the pres- 
ent revolt fomented by Moscow will 
take an even more ominous turn. In 
a few davs we may hear that a gov- 
ernment headed bv Thorez has been 
formed in some French hide-out, that 
it has announced the present regime 
deposed, and has called for a general 
uprising. 


The country is seething with rumors 
which spread panic. It is said that the 
Communist Party possesses several 
radio transmitters. Se far they have 
not yet been in operation, but will be 
used the moment the rebellion starts. 
The Communists are said to possess 
not only money, but also plenty of 
arms, among them grenades of tre- 
mendous power, manufaetured abroad, 
of course. It is rumored that strange 
planes arrive under cover of night, and 
drop somebody or something by para- 
chutes. Nobody can make head or tail 
ef these rumors, but one thing is 
certain: the strikes shaking France and 
allegediv caused by miserable condi- 
tions of the workers’ life have nothing 
to do with these conditions. The eco- 
nomic demands are only a cover for 
the political core. 

+ * * 

THOSE WHO INSIST that if the 
workers’ demands are met, the tide of 
strikes will recede, do not realize that 
if today’s claims are satisfied, new 
claims will be put forth tomorrow to 
stir up new trouble. Moscow is pur- 
suing three main objectives. First, it 
wants to prove that the Marshall Plan 
in France is hanging bv a thread. It 
tries to wreck the Plan by the method 
of rotating strikes. At present this 
method assumes a truly dangerous 
aspect. Upon Communist orders, the 
striking workers destroy machinery 
and installations. For instance, in coal 
nines it was customary for strikers to 
eave behind maintenance crews, but 
now the Communists prevent this by 
force. As a result, the mines are flooded 
vith water so that in the Louare region 
39 percent of them are out of com- 
nission. Several months will be needed 
to put them again in operation. The 
emaining 61 percent were saved only 
by desperate efforts of the police and 
Republican Guards to keep the pumps 


working. Coke ovens. 


which should 
never be extinguished, were also sub- 
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stim 
expt 
jected to destruction. Tomorrow we ‘ies 
ev 
shall perhaps hear about the wrecking 

. . ° ) a 

of railway bridges or port intallations § 
ably 
The protracted strike has deprived disc 

France of several million tons of coal, h 
tne 


Since the flooded mines will vield no 
coal, while longshoremen, on the Com.§ '!? 
inform orders, refuse to unload coal 1. 
from American ships, French economy 
may be stifled. In fact, several enter. 
prises have already been closed. The 
Cominform is winning and democracy § ™* 
is losing. par’ 


peal 
and 


Moscow's second aim consists af *™ 
proving that the Western Union's « § A™ 
tempt to build up a military foree is J tine 
doomed. In the name ef the “Frenc 


is | 

people,” Therez has announced thi we 
France will not fight against the Sevie 

Union. be 

face 

The third purpose which Moscow is : 


trying to achieve is just as evident. On 
the object-lesson of France, it wants te mel 
demonstrate te the UN that werk § ° 
ers are blindly fellowing Communist 
orders, It is anxious to convince the § 2° 
delegates that in Europe Moscows§ ™ 
power is dominant. Should the UN not § 
be sufficiently convinced, \ioscow Will five 


multiply its proef, say, by throwing wh 
Italy into the convulsions of revolt. = 
° tha 


* ” 


P put 

SO FAR the impotent French Gov-§) Pra 
ernment has tried to ward off the Com-§ me 
munist actions by timid measures. The} pre 
punishment of Communist wreckers§ pos 
for strike activities has never exceeded J Gr: 
a suspended two or three week sentence J Wh 
in jail. Sometimes large Communist § one 
outfits have successfully resisted Re § for 
publican Guards, even disarmed them § Or 
and taken them prisoner. After every § this 
clash it has appeared that the number § of 
of wounded police was greater then @ gat 
that of hurt demonstrators. As to the : 
ringleaders —Communist deputi¢s 


let 
mayors, labor union bosses, etc., overt - 
ly inciting to riots—nobody has dared re 
to approach them. int. 


Spurred on by this connivance, the - 
their Sei 
wrecking activities to such proportions ist 
that even frightened believers in non lib 
resistance to evil have realized that fel 


Communists have expanded 


something more effective than tear ges § S€ 
was needed. = 
; * * 

IN THE LAST few weeks this ques 8 
tion has often been aired. The influ S 
ential liberal newspaper Figaro ae g 


. ey 

manded that “Comirfform agents . 
eo 

prevented from doing harn It used ) 
ey 


the same expression as did Thomas, Ut 


r. to 
in a much more determined manne 


Ce Matin said that in the first placeg ™ 
“parliamentary immunity covering the Wi 
Communist chieftains should be wit! th 
drawn.” The ringleaders and Com 4 
inform agents must be ‘arrested, stated J an 


Epoque. “France is tired.” wrote Figa™ 
“of the slaps in the face and spit we 
receives frem Thorez and Franchoi Ri 
Party should 7 we 
f 


the Communist 
banned.” Never since the liberation 
France has the press used such /4M4 
guage. In addition, all political groups § 4 
now lean toward this viewpoint 


In 1939 the French Communist Party 9g, 
was outlawed. Will this operation bs: W 
repeated now? “Never.” declares Hue ar 
manite with stern self-confidence. And 
the entire fellow-traveling pres~ 
Franc-Tireur, Combat and also Liber 
tion recently turned by some obscufé 
wealthy Rumanian into a pro-Commir 
nist paper—echoes this certitude. The 
big question is—when or never? 
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Tn TLL added 


CANDID discussion of why the 


f 


mass of Negroes look with 


J YOVUUOAAUL LAUER UALR 


stereotyped suspicion on “these 
white folks” would ring bells and 
stimulate soul-searching in seme un- 
expected circles. And a thorough re- 
view of how liberal whites have not 
measured up to all that might reason- 
ably be expected of them in the anti- 
discrimination struggle might force in 
the future a stricter definition of the 
term “liberal.” 

I. therefore, want te address an ap- 
peal for action te fellew trade unienisis 
and others in left-of-center move- 
ments. ith events of the past year 
particularly in mind, I want the liberal 
and labor forces te help me disturb 
America’s conscience about racial dis- 
tinctions im the armed services. Here 
is a field where the proponents of 
segregation, now on the defensive, can 
be routed and overwhelmed in the 
fae of aroused public epinion. 

By surreptitious and bureaucratic 
methods, Army brass and their civilian 
counterparts will unquestionably seek 
to sabotage the President’s Executive 
Order which, according to Mr. Tru- 
man’s interpretation, lays down a non- 
segregation policy. The committee of 
five whites and two Negro civilians, 
whom he appointed to implement the 
Order, appears to be a strong body 
that will welcome support from the 
public for a forthright line of action. 
speaking, the two Negro 
members have no alternative but to 
press for vigorous action and to ex- 
pose any delaying tactics. Both Lester 
Granger and John Sengstacke, in 
whom I have confidence, appreciate 
one great truth—that in addition to 
forcing the issuance ef the Executive 
Order, the civil disobedience campaign 
jarred Negro spokesmen out 
of tolerating compulsory racial segre- 
gation, in war or peace. 


Practically 


this yeat 


But on the whole, my many white 

left-of-center friends did not expér- 
lence a similar jar. True, they were 
shocked by the bombshell we dropped 
into the lap of Senator Morse and 
his colleagues on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee... A Negro column- 
ist reported that a good number of 
liberals and “friends of the Negro” 
elt “let down” because they could not 
See theic way clear to endorsing or 
condoning civil disobedience. 


The arguments from these sources 
against ivil disobedience, however, 
Seemed hollow when the old-timers ir 
Socialist and liberal circles did not 
exert themselves even on the legal and 





Constitutional level. Seeking to exhaust 
every other remedy before resorting 
fo a resistance program, our Com- 
Mittee Against Jim Crow arranged 
With Senator William Langer for a 
through-going floor debate on seven 
atl-segrecation and civil rights 
amend its to the draft bill—amend- 
ment fted bodily out of the report 
be the President’s Committee on Civil 
Right fe ar.nounced his intention a 
Week idvance in order to stimulate 
*“Upport from liberal groups, and the 
“ 0 1S carr-ed on practically every 
“ont pace. Instead of winning assist- 
ance ind his motives were bitterly 
Maligned in a number of papers, North 
‘Md South, practically linking him 
¥ » fifth column:-and labeling the 
‘nts “riders.” 





Iam depressed because almost no 
Unions, prominent liberals or organi- 
zations rushed to the defense of Langer 
M this particular fight, even during 
the fou days of arduous. debate 


Which had exceptional educational and 












pPopaganda value—regardless of their 
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The Fight for Civil Rights 


By A. Philip Randolph 
National Treasurer, Committee Against Jim Crow in Military Service 
and Training 


Opinion of Langer’s political record on 
other issues. 


Here was the much-discussed civil 
rights program on the floor of Con- 
gress at last, over Senator Taft's pros- 
trate body. Here was a lone Senator 
demanding roll-call votes one month 
prior to the party conventions and four 
months before elections. And here 
was the GOP command brazenly and 
cynically tebling six of the seven 
amendments. 


- . - 


Tue same liberals who viewed the 
80th Congress with so much horror 
failed to take action at a moment when 
massive pressure on the Senate leader- 
ship might have salvaged more than 
the anti-poll tax amendment. Senator 
Langer not only exposed the bi- 
partisan hypocrisy and the avowed 
“gentlemen’s agreement” on civil rights 
but also shed light on the limitations 
of the Morse brand of progressive. 
Instead of rallying to his colleague's 


at 
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side oc at least maintaining silence, 
Senator Morse arose on the floor to 
state that “neither Congress nor the 
country is ready for a complete anti- 


segration policy.” When approached a 


few minutes later by an amazed rep- 
resentative of our committee, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon rudely refused even 
to discuss his position and strode away. 
friend of Mr. Morse, I 
in the interest of truth. 


As a personal 
report this onl 


So also should I report the favorable 
items on “the white side”—the financial 
contribution to our program from a 
labor fraternal order, the ardent and 
spontaneous support for civil dis- 
obedience from white students, the 
words of praise from the representa- 
tive of the Americans for Democratic 
Action who testified after us before 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
and the editorial support from several 
magazines and papers. The New York 
Post encouraged Senator Langer, and 
Max Lernet’s lendid PM article put 
to shame those Negro Uncle Toms who 





had fallen over one another in their 
obscene haste to repudiate civil dis- 
obedience and remain respectable. But 
for them, our bat 


have been gt 


gaining power would 
sativ enhanced. 


Now that civil disobedence is no 
longet a factor nor a reason for non- 
participation in our 
do we go from 
the form of the 


movement, where 
he Our victory in 
Executive Order was 
one of the handful of recent achieve- 
ments by liberals, and in addition to 
illustrating the value of an uncom- 
promising stand, it should encourage 
us to finish the task of ridding the 
armed services of all racism, 





After an analysis of the problem 
from this point on, the Committee 
Against Jim Crow concluded that the 


remorseless spotlight of public opinion 
can expedite the work of the Presi- 
dent’s official committee and assist it 
in implementing the anti-Jim Crow 
policy of the Executive Order. We 
asked a group of eminent white and 
Negro citizens last spring to consti- 
tute themselves as a Commission of 
Inquiry into the wartime treatment of 
Negro GIs. In two days of Washington 
hearings, with Arthur Garfield Hays 
as counsel, the Commission heard testi- 
mony from GIs of both races, war 
correspondents, Selective Service and 
Defense representatives, and civilian 
observers. 

Impressed by the educational worth 
of this national sounding board, Mr. 
Hays recommended further hearings 
in every major city as well as research 
into pertinent War Department recerds 
and court martial transcripts. Nothing 
except lack of funds is preventing the 
adoption of these excellent suggestions. 
The incredible Army-imposed racial 
barriers in the Canal Zone could also 
be called to the attention of unknowing 
Americans if the Commission could 
sit for a few davs in Panama and hear 
the infamous “silver and gold” story. 
And f can think of no more salutary— 
though for some circles embarrassing 
—forum than a sevies of hearings in 
occupied countries where American 
West Pointers have introduced racial 
segregation to the dismay of the popu- 
lace. (Jim Crow schools, for example, 
have been transplanted from Missis- 
sippi to the cities of Germany 
Negro troops ave stationed! 


where 


* + * 


As often as it is repeated these davs 


and as fashionable as the phrase hos 
become, I believe liberals 
truly grasp the enormous damage that 
racism, F.O.B. Atlanta, is w: ~aking on 
America’s 
blithely peoples. 
Nor is it generally cecognized, as we 
daintily peck at Jim Crow in respect- 


that few 


prestige overseas as we 


*de-nazify” yther 
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Democratic 

Socialists 
= Great Britain 46 
Sweden 45 
Austria 44 
Norway ; 41 
Denmark 4\) 
Belgium 33 
Holland 26 
Switzerland 26 
Finland ; 26 
Italy 7 


points of dange: 





had their fill of Fascism, 
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Communists in the April election. 


EUROPEAN SOCIALISM—A SHORT GUIDE 


What is the strength of European Socialism, as compared both with the 
Communists and with parties of the center and right? A table of percentages 
of popular votes in the most recent general elections (wherever voting is still 
in the old fashion, free) gives the best guide. 


Such a table brings out both the strength of European Socialism, and the 
Socialism is strongest in Britain and Scandinavia, where 
all-Socialist governments are in office, and where Socialists have overwhelm 
ing control of the trade union movements. 
hold office in coalition governments, whose tone is set by the centec and mod 
erate right parties. Generally, Socialists lead the trade unions. 

The critical countries for European Socialists are France and Italy. Only 
here do the Communists control the majority of the trade unions. And only 
in France has the polarization of politics gone so far that a strong movement 
of the authoritarian right has developed. This danger exists in Italy, but in 
the future rather than in the present; the Italians, unlike the Germans, have 
For the moment, the problem of Western Europe 
is the problem of France, and the most important single political statistic is 
the 85 percent of his income that the French worker must pay for his family’s 
food. The French Socialist Party is losing ground steadily, and may already 
be bumping 10 percent; the democratic Socialists in Italy are moving forward, 
and have attracted some of the Nenni Socialists who went along with the 
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able modes, that the abolition of it in 
the armed forces is\ the basic key to 
smashing it in civilian life. 

Hence, with the active support ef 
liberals in mind, I address this appes! 
in behalf of the Commission of In- 
quiry, which has limitless potentiali- 
ties. Individuals with pertinent war- 
time experience can submit writier 
testimony if unable to testify in per- 
son at forthcoming hearings. Iafor- 
mation on any of the farcical couris 
martial of Negre Gis—many of whom 
will still be in prison a decade hence 
unless action compels theic release— 
will be especially welcome. 

One group no longer easy to in- 
timidate is Negroes, because we have 
become quite “angry” over continued 
discrimination. If we are given the 
proper support from white liberals, 
there is no reason why out strugg’es, 
pitched on as high a spiritual level as 
the civil disobedience campaign aod 
hence unassailable, will not serve io 
fire hearts among the cowed and the 
insecure of other population groups 
and keep alive the will to universal 
freedom. 
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Parties 
Communists and of Center 
Allied Groups and Right 
1 53 
1] 44 = 
5 51 E 
12 47 
7 93 
11 56 
8 66 
5 69 2 
20 54 
31 62 
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In the other countries the Socialists 3 
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Ministerial 
Hard-Luck 
Stories 


By Malcolm Muggeridge 


LONDON. 
R. EDITH SUMMERSKILL, 
D Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food, set quite a 
fashion in ministerial hard luck stories 
when, in the course of a BBC broadcast 
some time ago, she described the oc- 
casion of her conversion to Socialism 


It was, she said, the harrowing ex 
perience of attending a confinement in 
a poverty-stricken home, when she 
was twenty-two and newly qualified 
as a doctor, that took her into the 
1anks of the Labor Party, and, ult 
mately, resulted in her becoming «& 
member of His Majesty’s Government 

Harold Wilson, the youthful Pres 
dent of the Board of Trade, followed 
up this effort with an account of his 
school days at Huddersfield when, he 


said, large numbers of his fellow-pupils 
lacked adequate shoes. It is that 
later on, in face of indignant protests 


true 


he was constrained to point out that 
he had not meant that the children 
went bare-foot, but only that they 
wore clogs. As he soon moved on him 
self to higher spheres, it is not really 


surprising that his memories of Hud 
dersfield conditions should be a bit 
vague. At Oxford, where he 
appearance some years 
under a Conservative 


made his 
later, even 
Government 
everyone was presumably more o 
adequately shod. 

After Mr. Wilson came 
Bevan, Minister of Health, pointing 
out that when he was fifteen years old 
he had been dependent on an 
sister—an experience which he 
found so distatsteful that it 
planted in his heart an undying detes- 
fation of all Tories, whom he held re 


i€S§ 


Aneurin 


elder 
had 


had im- 


sponsible for his situation. If Mr 
Bevan had not, so early in life, suffered 
this humilliation he might, he implied 


never have felt the urge to go into 
politics at all, and Mr. Attlee’s Govern- 
ment would have consequently lacked 
one of its most energetic and vociferous 
members, 

This is all so far, but there 
quite possibly be other such hard-luck 
stories coming along. It would not be 
surprising if Dr. Dalton, for instance, 
invited our sympathy by describing 
the cruel pangs of hunger which some- 
times assailed him when he wes at 
Eton; and his successor at the Treasury, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, no doubt suffered 
acutely from the cold and exposure 
to which he was subjected as a boy at 
Winchester in the bad old days before 
he became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Mr, Strachey may well have 
fagged for a brute, and Lord Paken- 
ham as a schoolboy been put in the 
humiliating position of accepting pecu- 
niary assistance from an uncle. 


nay 


And who knows what hardships the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Jowitt, may not 
have suffered in his tender years? So 
far the Prime Minister has not entered 
for the hard-luck marathon, but he, 
could doubtless find something 
to say about the rigors of life at Hailey- 
bury in his day. In any case, as we 
learn from Roy Jenkin’s lately pub- 
lished biography of him, as a child he 
inherited a governess who had found 


too, 


the young Winston Churchill quite 
unmanageable. This may well have 
provided his first intimation of the 


inherent injustice of 
which fobbed off on 
governess the 


a social system 
the Attlees the 
Churchills had rejected. 


7 , * 


Ai revivalist meetings, it is quite 


usual for penitents to exaggerate 
their former sinfulness. Even so 
admirable a pexsson as Bunyan, in 


Grace Abounding makes his early life 


seem both more poverty-stricken and 
more disorderly than in fact it was. 
The hard-luck stories of Dr. Summer- 


skill and Mssrs. Wilson and Bevan 
come very much into this category. 
In their case, it is not so much that 


an individual penitent proclaims him- 
self guilty of sins which he never, or 
only mildly, committed, as that society 
iiself, in the person of Dr. Summerskill, 
or Mr. Wilson, or Mr. Bevan, beats 
iis breast over the vile thing it once 
was, and glorifies the lord that, thanks 
io a labor Government, it is so no 
longer. 

This is entirely in keeping with the 
original traditions of British Socialism. 
li is often overlooked that the British 
Labor Party derives more from evan- 
gelistic religion than from the Commu- 
munist Manifesio. Its beginnings were 
in chapels and conventicles rather than 
in cells. If Marx chose to live in Eng- 
Jand, and, in so far as his harsh nature 
was capable of so doing, greatly ad- 
mired the English, he always recog- 
nized their unsusceptibility to his ideas. 
Incidentally, by one of life’s curious 
ivonies, he correspondingly detested 
Russia and the Russians, never men- 
tioning them except abusively. Keir 
Hardie, Arthur Henderson, and other 
British Socialists were far more lay 
preachers than professional revolution- 
aries. The Fabian Society was tre- 
mendously, even at times oppresively, 
L.espectable. 

I remember as a child going to a 
Socialist Sunday School, where we 
had hymns accompanied by a harmo- 
nium, an address from some local 
worthy, and a collection, just like any 
other Sunday school. The only dif- 
ference was that, where more orthodox 
children were encouraged to look for- 
ward to gaining admittance to the 





~ 

Until recently, Malcolm Muggeridge was Washington correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph. From 1939-45 he served in the Army in Africa, Italy 
and France. Before then he was a working journalist with the Manchester 
Guardian, the Calcutta Statesman and the London Evening Standard, and other 
newspapers. In addition, he served as s correspondent in Moscow from 1932-33 
and has served abroad at different times in many countries. His father was a 
Labor member of Parliament and “Mrs. Sidney Webb was my wife’s aunt, so you 
see, what with the Manchester Guardian, we have had a pretty strong Leftist diet, 
which has inevitably produced a certain reaction.” Mr. Muggeridge’s engaging 
and candid comment allows us to state—we hope equally candidly—that we by 
no means agree with the views he expresses in this article, but as Mr. Muggeridge 


might say: “Who asked you to?” 
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Britein’s Trade Through fren Curtain Up 
IN DMLLIONS OF ENGLISH POUNDS® 
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While the U.S. almost suspends her trade with Eastern Europe. 
Britein is increasing it, even in comparison with prewar, Finland 
is best customer, followed by USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia. 
Economic necessities are prevailing over political differences. 
Source: Economist, London, Oct. 2, 1948, 











pearly gates of Heaven, we were en- 
couraged to look forward to raising 
the school leaving age, nationalizing 
key industries, and being provided 
with guaranteed employment. Had we 
but known it, our hymns and exhorta- 
tions were directed towards installing ness rather than further inflaming all 
Mr. Attlee in Downing Street. It was too abundant bitterness and h: 
to this end that, al] unknowingly, we ® ° 


unquenchable hatred for a considerable 
section of their fellow citizens. There 
have been cases—dare I say it?—when 
such support was happily bestowed 
and gratefully received, adding to the 
precious store of human loving-kind. 


tred, 

> 

raised our childish voices. 
. ’ . In the days of the industrial revo. 

lution it was quite usual for an indi- 


Wren Mr. Harold Wilson indignantly vidual who had becom 


suddenly rich 
describes the absence of adequate foot- 


: to be given in middle life to roman 
wear in a Huddersfield elementary ticizing the hardships of his child 
school in his young days, and goes on hood—the long hours he had to work 

. a iO Ji 7 
to say that me, thanks to the efforts and the immense obstacles he had to 
of the Labor Party. clogs have all been overcome to achieve success. Even to 


Jaid aside in favor of leather, it is quite 
in keeping with the origins of British 
Socialism. He is. in fact, doing just 
what a reformed drunkard does when, 
to edify his fellow converts, he draws 


day, nothing gives an American mil- 
lionaire greater pleasure, not even his 
millions, than to tell you how poor his 
parents were, and how inadequately 
he was paid when he first began to 


a poignant, but not necessarily accu- work. Generally, on investigation, it 
rate, picture of the gin palaces he proves that he has greatly exaggerated 
used to frequent, and the drinking 


these circumstances, as Dickens did his 
brief experience of the well-known 
blacking factory. Even so, seated ina 
comfortable armchair, a highball a 
his elbows, he loves to dilate upon the 
advantages of becoming rich the hard 
way, as Dr. Summerskill and Messrs. 
Wilson and Bevan, comfortbly en- 


bouts in which he used to indulge, con- 
trasting* these wretched debauches with 
the orderliness of his new state. As 
the drunkard’s picture of his unre- 
generate days is colored by the joyous 
sense of his own reformation, so is 
Mr. Wilson’s picture of society’s unre- 
generate days colored by the joyous 


th Lab tj sconced in their ministerial offices, 
rege He sis — = new derive immense satisfaction from re 
en eee ae counting how, under their direction, 


In the same way, Dr. Summerskill, 
in describing a confinement in a 
poverty-stricken household in the late 
1820's, is dramatizing and justifying 
her own espousal of Socialism, as a 
penitent dramatizes and justifies his reassuring himself about his present 
new-found grace. He beats his breast ease by recalling his labors to achieve 
and proclaims himself saved; Dr. Sum- it; Labor Ministers similarly over 
merskill beats hers, and proclaims that coming whatever scruples they ma 
society is saved. Mr. Bevan, a lustier have about the disparity between theif 
convert, is more given to denouncing emoluments and living conditions and 
the sinfulness of others than proclaim- those of most of their supporters by 
ing the benefits of penitence, but the recalling the immense advantage ‘0 
principle is the same. If his personal ciety as a whole has derived from theif 
inclination is to denounce a generation espousal of the Socialist cause. 
of vipers, he, too, is insistent that Richardson’s novel, Pamela, describes 
Socialism in general, and his own how a pretty tens girl resisted the 
efforts as Minister of Health in par- improper advances of her employet 
ticular, must be credited with a steady and was finally rewarded by becoming 
fall in infant mortality over the last his lawful wife. By way of parody, 
three decades. In the same way, some Fielding wrote Joseph Andrews if 
few months after he was in power, which a handsome but virtuous yount 
Hitler announced that the new Nazi footman resists the blandishments o 
regime was responsible for a rise in his mistress. It is tempting to follow 
the German birth rate. Fielding’s example and describe how # 

In calmer and more quiet moments young Socialist, in one blinding flash 
Dr. Summerskill would doubtless recog- saw the error of his ways as a result 
nize that, in fact, the unquestioned say, of witnessing the struggles of # 
improvement in social conditions which farmer to get permission from th 
has taken place since 1922 is the re- Ministry of Agriculture to plant a field 
sult of effort and legislation in which, of oats, or of standing for some hou! 
as Mr. Attlee said recently, all parties in a queue to get a form with which 
and all sections of the eommunity have to make an application for permissi® 
willingly participated. So, doubtless, to remain alive, or just of falling aslee? 
would Mr. Wilson. It is even possible in the course of one of Professor Laski# 
that Mr. Bevan, in an off moment, lectures at the London School of Eco- 
might be prepared to concede that nomics, thereafter becoming Parlié 
others beside himself have been forced mentary Secretary to the Ministry # 
by circumstances to look to an older Food, or President of the Board 
sister for support without thereby Trade, or Minister of Health, in a Co™* 
having implanted in their hearts an servative Government. 


society is moving the hard way towards 
the planned Socialist society of theit 
dreams. It may be that by such exer: 
cises a certain amount of uneasy guilt 
feeling finds a vent—the millionaire 
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2s an honest, forthright citizen 

ready at ali times to assume the 
initiative in securing decent working 
conditions and adequate wages. He ep- 
poses exploitation in all forms. . In 
short, Joe Worker is an average Amer- 
ican with an overflowing abundance of 
initiative, energy, courage, and good 
ntentions, deficient primarily in the 


J: WORKER is commenly pictured 


i 
subtlety that enables him to protect tus 
own long-term interests adequately 
\ the modern Joe Worker must be 
giert to much more than is going ow 
at » collective bargaining table, wu 
the ket line or on the production 
l He must realize that in these 
inf 1ary times every gain through 
t ) ay be nullified by price in 
ind monetary policy, aad 
t \ ¢ power of monopolies 
»roblem of taxation, for exam- 
pl ) ; much more than a matie: 
yf iual opinioin when we realize 
t me tax policy as against an- 
ot il have on prices, purchaswg 
p real wages, and profits. 
wok at the 1940 record shows to 
ta ‘deral tax collections of almost 
$6,.300,900,000. Over 514 percent ot 
t tal collections come from excise, 
customs, and employment taxes. Excise 
tax m liquor, tobacco, and othe: 
co dities in 1940 amounted to dou 


ble the tax revenue on individual i- 
come, about $600,000,000 more than the 
total tax revenue in corporate income 
in that Well over 50 percent of 
the total tax collections within the 
states also came from taxes on con- 
It is clear, therefore, that 
the Joe Workers of our nation earning 
$3,000 were paying most of the 


vear. 


sumption. 


below 
taxe 
Then in 1941 defense expenditures 
boosted federal appropriations $6,000,- 
600.900, pushed them up $41,000,000,000 
in 1942 to a total of $60,000,000,000, 
then skyrocketed in 1943 to $150,000, - 
000.990 before the decline began which 
leveled off at $41,000,000,000 in 1947 
Even during the war days of high 
and relatively high in- 
come, however, representatives of cer- 
tain groups in Congress continued to 
press for financing the war out of 
sales taxes. They were silenced onl) 
when it was pointed out in 1942 that 
at a national yearly income of $130,- 
000.000,000 a sales tax at an 11 percent 
rate. including food in its base, would 


raise only- $5,000,000,000. 


* ¥ 


employment 


- 


Lessons of World War Il 


HE income tax, which totaled $2.6 
billion in 1940, and was 44 percent of 
the total federal tax collection after a 
Series of revisions, increased to 77.8 
percent of the total tax collection in 
1945. Excise and employment taxes 
on the other hand dropped from 51.4 
Percent of the federal collection in 
1940 to 16.1 percent of the 1945 col- 
The war showed us we could 
achieve full employment. It also dem- 
Onstrated that in the tax on personal 
and corporate income we have an 
effective tax instrument. 

Postwar tax developments, however, 
Taise serious questions. as to whethe: 
Our Congressmen have learned from 
the war experience. The $5,000,000,000 
t in 1945 plus the $5,000,000,000 
1948 represents a 27.7 percent 
Cut in federal income tax revenue since 
1945. In 1945, of total federal taxes col- 
lected, 78 percent represented revenue 
from income and estate and gift taxes; 
in 1949, less than 60 percent of federal 
Tevenue will come from these taxes. 
Gains accruing to low income groups 
from income tax cuts have been more 


than wiped out by increased living 
Costs. 


lecti ns 


tax j 
cut in 
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Organized Labor and Tax Policy 


MUST THE CONSUMER PAY? 


By Arthur A. Elder 


Consultant, AFL Committee on Taxation 
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Corporation profits are at an all-time peak today, three times the 1929 high point of 


the prosperous 1920's. 


National income increased only 2'2 times in this period. 


What 


becomes of profits? In 1948 thus far profits are at the rate of $30 billion a year; $12 billion 
is taken in state and federal income taxes, $7 billion paid in dividends, $11 billion ‘ploughed 


back" into the business. 


Taxes are much higher today than before depression. 


Dividends: 


55% go to persons with incomes over $5000 who are only 2% of all Americans with in- 
comes; 20% go to persons with incomes under $5000, and about 25% to colleges, hospitals, 
churches, charities which depend on income from investments; 


insurance companies and trusts held for individuals. 


Profits seca 


art also goes to mutual 
ed back into the business 


are used to expand plants and improve equipment, and to meet the higher cost of doing 
business. (Salaries of executives are deducted and reserves set aside before profits are 
calculated.) Source: U. $. Bureau of Internal Revenue and President's Midyear Economic Report. From Labor's Monthly 


Survey, AFL. 


Revenue from excise taxes, however, 
o billion dollars more in 
1947 than in 1945, increasing as prices 
An eight or nine billion dollar 
excise tax bill, therefore, is included 
another in the price 
almost everything we buy, resulting 
in a disproportionately heavy increase 
in taxes of low income groups. 
Unfortunately, a breakdown of the 
almost $8,000,000,000 in taxes collected 
by the states in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, shows increasing 
dependence on consumption taxes. 
Higher prices, combined with the adop- 
tion of new sales taxes in several more 
states, have sales tax revenues 
their yield in 1940, 
Cigarette taxes have been adopted in 


was anout tu 


rose, 


in one torm or 


also 


shot 


to three times 


several states to finance the service- 
men’s bonus. In addition, a number 
of cities have adopted local taxes on 


MONG the legislators favorable 
A to the general causes of 
American labor re-elected on 
November 2, are some with even a 
more direct labor link. The follow- 
ing —all Democrats—are mem- 
bers of trade unions: Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey, Minn. (who made Joe 
Ball a private citizen again), holds 
a card in the American Federation 
»9f Teachers-AFL; Roy Wier, con- 
gressman from Minnesota’s Third 
executive secretary of 
the Minneapolis Central Labor 
Union-AFL; George Rhodes, presi- 
dent of the AFL-Federated Trades 
Council of Reading and Berks 
County, Pa., is editor of The New 
Era, a trade union paper—he re- 
places a T-H supporter from Penn- 
sylvania’s 13th Congressional Dis- 
trict; Andrew Biemiller has re- 
captured his House seat in Wis- 
consin’s 5th Congressional District; 
Andy used to be a state AFL organ- 
izer; Leonard Irving, a local officer 
of the Hod Carriers and Common 
Laborers Union-AFL, will represent 


district, is 





sales, 
and payrolls 

And what this mean to Joe 
Worker? Perhaps if enough Joe Work- 
ers today recognized the danger in the 
present tax policy, it might be changed. 
For as an aftermath of World War II, 
we can see an almost exact retracing 
of the pattern in the 1920’s which pre- 
cipitated the crash of the 1930's. 


* » * 


Eightieth Congress Shortsighted 


cigarettes, amusements, gasoline, 


does 


Five successive tax cuts between 
191% and 1929 undoubtedly contributed 
to a piling up of idle savings, excessive 
profits, an increase in speculations, and 
the creation of fictitious values during 
a period when productive capacity was 
increasing. At the wages 
of industrial remained 
tionary or 


same time, 
workers Sta- 


actually declined in terms of 


Truman’s own 
the 4th. 


jistrict in Missouri, 
‘ ‘ * 


Few jobs looked more shaky when 
he took it than that of Maurice 
Tobin, Truman’s Secretary of Labor. 
Tobin stepped out of the race for 
Governor of Massachusetts to ac- 
cept his present post—and then 
managed in the ninety days before 
the election to make more than 
150 speeches and radio talks. These 


blanketed 16 states from Massa- 
chusetts to California. 
’ ’ = 


Until this election, Massachusetts 
has had a GOP Governor since 1942. 
In an amazing race, Dem. G. Men- 
nen Williams—heavily backed by 
the CIO and AFL—scored an im- 
pressive victory over incumbent 
Kim Sigler. His victory margin was 
150,000; in 1946, Sigler won. by 
a 359,000 margin ... Democrat Frank 
Hook in. the same state came elose 
to beating Rep. Fergueson who may 
soon. be under investigation; the 


Republican won by only 30,000 


‘eal purchasing power. 
The tax policy of the 

bined with other factors to cause 

depression. 


1920's com- 


a 


These same factors exist 


today, although a correct tax policy 
may eliminate or minimize them. How. 


ever, repetition of the 


mistakes we 


have made, increasing dependence on 
consumption taxes with less and less 
reliance on progressive taxes based on 
the ability to pay, may lead to a de- 


pression of the 1950's, 


The 79th and 80th Congresses have 


by their haphazard and 


shortsighted 


approach to the tax problem made re- 
visions that were inflationary in their 


immediate effect. It now 


remains to 


be seen whether the new Congress that 
the American people have selected will 
realize before it is too late that a policy 
of “Taxation for Prosperity” may still 


be realized. 


it te Peals of the Election Bells MTL HT 


votes. During the campaign, Drew 
Pearson wrote four articles for the 
Detroit Free Press exposing deals 
that the Senator made with a num- 
ber of corporations; the Detroit 
paper censored the last two articles. 
Hook’s campaign received little 
notice in the press—only a few short 
remarks and notes. 
* . + 

Ohio was a pivotal state in the 
Truman victory with its 25 electoral 
votes; for ending up in the Truman 
column, the President owes a con- 
siderable debt to Ohio labor, The 
CIO and AFL worked closely, and 
the former sent CIO member Thomas 
Burke to Congress. The most nota- 
ble victory in the state was the de- 
feat of George Bender, a Repubtican 
who had labor support in 1946 but 
who later voter for the T-H Act. 

id * * 

These notes, and they are the 
smallest sample of the number 
available as a result of the election 
returns, reinforee Truman’s dictum: 
“Labor Did It.” 
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On the Concept of Planning 


By Carl Landauer 





~ 
Carl Landauer is a native of Mu- 
nich; he took his Ph, D. at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg in 1915, and 
for a time served on the editorial staff 
the Muencher Post, the Social Demo- 
cratic newspaper. In 1926, he became 
lecturer, and later associate professor 
of economics at the College of Com- 
merce in Berlin and concurrenily 
managing editor of Der Deutsche 
Volkswirt published by the late Dr. 
Gustav Stolper. From 1912 to 1933, 
he was ective in the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. In 1933, as an anti- 
Nazi and Jew he emigrated to the 
United States as a refugee. A year 
later he started teaching economics 
at the University of California in 
Berkely—where he became professor 
in 1936. Prof. Landauer is the author 
of Theory of National Economic Plan- 
ning (1944). Since 1938, he has been 
working on a book to be called “His- 
tory of Modern Socialism.” which is 
nearing completion. Prof. Landauer’s 
article is a contribution to the ex- 
tended forum-discussion ‘that has 
been appearing in these pages. Earlier 
contributions have been by Abba P. 
Lerner and Lewis Corey. Under the 
general title, “The Good Society.” we 
shall print further articles in coming 
issues. 
Xu ee 





N a recent issue of The New Leader, 
| Professor Abba P. Lerner suggested 
that the term “Socialism” be aban- 
doned among people who uphold the 
Western concept of the basic rights of 
the individual and who have freed 
themselves from certain crude dogmas. 
“The word will continue to be used by 
those who in varying degrees have 
elevated collectivisation into an end in 
itself and by those to whom collecti- 
visation has become a means for the 
imposition of a newer and more terrible 
yoke on the neck of humanity.” 


Obviously, there is need for the con- 
cept of democratic Socialism as long as 
some believers in democracy adhere te 
an economic program which can be 
properly identified with Socialism, con- 
sidering the historical connotation of 
this term. Dr. Lerner apparently be- 
lieves that this school is bound to die 
out very soon, not because of any 
incompatibility of Socialism with de- 
mocracy—Lerner is no adherent of 
Hayek—but because the struggle for 
public ownership will not much longer 
be regarded as worthwhile. Speaking 
of the democratic Socialist, Dr. Lerner 
asks: “How would the good society he 
is interested in be destroyed if large 
corporations should continue to be pri- 


vately owned in a fairly equalitarian 
manner, and so regulated that they 
could not practice monopolistic re- 
strictions?” Perhaps that good society 
would be destroyed, because in some 
important countries private enterprise 
has proved to be an enemy of democ- 
racy. Furthermore, no reliable tech- 
nique is available to prevent mono- 
polistic restrictions in a private enter- 
prise society: Dr. Lerner’s own recom- 
mendation of a device which he calls 
Counterspeculation—see his splendidly 
written book Economics of Control — 


is unconvincing. But a major point can 
be granted. At least from an economic 
point of view, collective ownership of 
the instruments of production is not as 
important as old-style Socialists as- 
sumed, for several reasons. First, aboli- 
tion of profits would Hot in itseli pro- 
vide the wage-earners with a very 
large increase in their incomes, because 


managerial function cannot be dis-" 


pensed with and will always require 


--« @.. Telatively high. salary. Secondly, 


a 
g 


theoretical analysis of the foundations 
of a Socialist society — an analysis to 
which Dr. Lerner has made important 
contributions — has proven that aboli- 
tion of private property in the instru- 
ments of production does not mean, as 
many Socialists of former periods be- 
lieved,emancipation from the “tyranny” 
of the market: a Socialist society which 
aims at maximum consumers’ welfare 
will also have to be guided by prices 
fixed through supply and demand. 
Thirdly, recent experience in all coun- 
tries in which private enterprise still 
exists has shown that the government 
has more chance of success in directing 
business than had been assumed by 
most social scientists. 


”~ * ” 


Tue reduced significance of the 
ownership issue, however, does not re- 
move all vitally important contro- 
versies over the desirable structure of 
the economy, even among liberals., i.e. 
among people who regard human wel- 
fare and human liberty as supreme 
values. To be sure, no issue on which 
liberals differ is quite as important as 
the ones on which they agree, but this 
still leaves a disputed area of much 
significance. Socialists have long been 
in the habit of speaking not merely of 
public ownership but also of public 
management of industries, and they 
have more and more frequently con- 
nected the concept of public manage- 
ment with the idea of planful guidance. 
The question of the extent in which 
government should guide industry 
through a plan of production and con- 
sumption is more on the agenda than 
ever. The British “surveys” for 1947 
and 1948, the French Monnet plan, the 
work of the Netherlands Planning Of- 
fice, and such statistical researches in 


this country as the Twentieth Century 
publication America’s Needs and Re- 
sources or the publication Full Employ- 
ment Patterns by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are all part of the effort of 
laying the groundwork of a planned 
society, although the authors are not 
always conscious of the full signifi- 
cance of their work. 

Dr. Lerner cannot see things in this 
light, because of his unqualified con- 
fidence in the possibility of achieving 
economic stability and economic wel- 
fare by government regulation of the 
supply of money without any produc- 
tion plan. He apparently believes that 
relatively soon all liberals, except some 
foggyheads and some people with 
vested interests in alternative solutions, 
will be converted to his point of view. 
The very lucid presentation of Dr. 
Lerner’s opinions in his various publi- 
cations has undoubtedly made many 
converts, but —even disregarding my 
own objections—I see no signs that 
unanimity of near-unanimity on prob- 
loms or the economic structure can 
be reached among liberals on the 
basis which he proposes. Therefore we 
shall be divided into a camp of eco- 
nomic individualists and a camp of 
Socialist planners—with the advocates 
of pure monetary regulation in an in- 
termediate position — and only this 
question remains: should the term 
“Socialism” be so expanded as to in- 
clude people who advocate planning 
but are not greatly interested, or per- 
haps not interested at al], in changing 
the system of ownership? 


* *” * 


Sucu a reform of terminology would 
draw the dividing line between So- 
cialists and non-Socialists where it is 
most significant, for it is easy to fore- 


see that the issue of planful guidance 
of industry will increasingly over- 
shadow the issue of nationalization, 
Since there is more planning than na- 
tionalization in the United States, and 
especially since the tabu on planning 
is not as strong as that on Socialism 
as now understood, the change would 
have the advantage of making it clear 
to the democratic Socialists of Europe 
that there is more of a Socialist spirit 
in this country than appears on the 
surface, and would therefore facilitate 
cooperation between the United States 
and Western Europe. For the same 
reasons, however, the label of ‘‘So- 
elalism” would impede the progress of 
planning in the United States. 

In any event, such change could only 
result from further discussion of the 
issues and would necessarily be slow, 
since—thank God—we have no control 
board for terminology, which could 
make decisions from one day to the 
other. Although a “planner” myself, 
I believe that terminology—except in 
highly specialized fields or in the 
roathematical and semi-mathematical 
sciences—is one of the things that can- 
not be planned. Let us therefore clarify 
the issues as much as possible; let us, 
in a friendly spirit, as behooves people 
with the same standards of value, carry 
on the controversy between believers 
in exclusive monetary regulations and 
believers in “real” planning: let us em- 
phasize that the question of how the 
economy as a whole is directed is more 
important than the question of whe 
holds title to the factories, and let us 
slways be sure to tell our readers what 
we mean whenever we use the term 
“Socialism.” The decision of whether 
“Socialism” should be re-defined can 
be left to the future, however defined, 
it will continue to be needed. 








The USSR’'s Juvenile Pr 


Juvenile Communism, under Lenin, proclaimed that crime, like the siate, would 
soon wither away under the Soviet regime. “Crime is a product of social excess” 
declared Lenin, and so there would be no room for it in the system of Soviet so- 
cial equality — still less for prostitution. It appeared, however, that even in the 
first decade of the Soviet rule, according to official statistics, crime was steadily 
increasing. It eppeared that the Soviet system with its economic exploitation and 
political oppression is an even stronger stimulant of social evils than the inequality 
bred by Capitalism. In a sense, “excesses” of a social system are more revealing 
of the nature of that system than its successes. They are part of the common 
man’s daily life to « much higher degree than official Five Year Plans, parades 


and celebrations. 


The following is one in a series of reports made to the Socialist Courier by 
a Russian woman teacher at present e DP in Europe. For this reason her name 


cannot be revealed at this time. 
vv 


— | 





a picture of the “Father of the 

Peoples” holding in his arms a 
little girl. The “father” smiles, and the 
girl smiles too. This is to symbolize 
happy childhood under the wakeful 
care of the “father.” Adverse phenom- 
ena, such as juvenile prostitution, are 
accordingly handled like top military 
secrets. Newspapers never mention it, 
and reports on it are never made 
public. If yo. qustion a doctor, a judge 
or a district attorney on this subject, 
they will give you a dirty look. Courts 
deal with such cases behind closed 
doors, and those who attend the pro- 
ceedings are not supposed to talk about 
them. 


ie every school in the USSR hangs 


Owing to my official duties, court 
doors were always open to me, but I 
confess I always tried to dodge these 
trials since they produced a moral 
sickness, which I was unable to over- 
come for a couple of days. Because 
of the secrecy in which child prosti- 
tution is shrouded in the USSR, the 
public knows very little about it. Had 


I not myself attended the interroga- 
tions and trials, I would have never 
believed that this plague had reached 
such dimensions. 


. - * 


Wren I was first summoned to the 
examining magistrate in a case of 
juvenile prostitution, I met a tall 
svelte and pretty girl of 14 with a 
serious unchildish look on her rather 
worn face. The magistrate stated that 
a 36-year old man had been arrested 
for cohabitation with the girl. She 
gave frank answers to every question, 
yet without any cynicism. She con- 
cluded every answer with the declara- 
tion that she loved the man and would 
go with him to the end of the world. 
‘n the course of the inquiry a typical 
story was revealed. The girl had been 
brought up in an asylum, and at the 
age of six was adopted by a woman 
with whom she still lived. When the 
girl turned 10, the “mother” put her 
to use, forcing her to participate in 


wild orgies. Two years sgo the - 


ostitution 


“mother” married, At first, the hus- 
band opposed the misuse of the gir), 
out a year later himself established a 
Maison with her. Now and then, his 
wife, engaged in speculation, left for 
a few days, so things went on smoothly. 
But after awhile she discovered her 
husband’s pranks, and, incensed by 
jealousy, denounced him to the au- 
thorities. .At the interrogation the 
“mother” played herself up as a vic- 
tim, but the girl stated that she even 
now forced her to sexual relations with 
the new roomer who was present at the 
inquiry. The defendant dashed toward 
his rival, police interfered, order was 
restored, and justice triumphed: the 
man was sentenced to 3 years in jail, 
his wife was put on trial—and the 
girl was left to her fate which can be 
easily imagined. 


Children’s asylums, for which the 
siate is responsible, are actually hot- 
beds of child prostitution. An asylum 
is always anxious to get rid of children, 
and if a tender-hearted woman is will- 
ing to “educate” or adopt a girl she is 
welcome to do so. Nobody ever bothers 
to get references about her. The fol- 
lowing story is a typical example of 
where this sometimes leads. 


In the suburb of a town populated 
wey workers there lived a woman with 
four girls from 12 to 15 years of ag¢ 
They lived in abject misery, but sprees 
were often held in the house. The 
neighbors grew suspicious and notified 
the police. The house was raided and 
ien “guests” were caught. It later @P- 
peared that a policeman, “friend” of 
the keeper of the den, was engaged 1* 
finding. customers: They were #~ 

(Continued on Page Fearieer) 
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conventions has just ended in 

Canada. The three major po- 
jitical parties and the two labor con- 
gresses have conferred. The political 
conventions have emphasized a grow- 
ing trend towards greater cleavage be- 
iween right and left. The Liberal Party 
yeplaced its aging and ailing leader 
with one who, for all his polish and 
culture, remains a conservative true to 
his training as a corporation lawyer. 
The Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Canada’s 
new Prime Minister, has his roots deep 
in the province of Quebec; he reflects 
the reluctance towards change not: only 
of a traditionally conservative people 
but especially of his own class, an edu- 
eated, economic elite encrusted into a 
self-perpetuating caste. 


() csnvent CANADA.—A series of 


The refurbished party platform, for 
all its noble undertakings regarding 
social legislation and its ostensible 
concern for agriculture and labor, has 
been regarded with rather justifiable 
cynicism. The party has been almost 
continuously in power for a generation. 
It had plenty of time and opportunity 
in which to implement the most com- 
prehensive of programs—had the de- 
sire been there, Old-line parties have 
been guilty of breeding a callous dis- 
regard for platforms among the Cana- 
dian electorate. Liberal Members of 
Parliament very soon learned that 





M. J. COLDWELL 
The CCF Will Protest 


there is little inner party democracy. 
Within a matter of days of his appoint- 
ment, the new leader raised a civil 
servant to a post in the Cabinet. Not 
only was the entire party membership 
éverlooked, but the caucus was neither 
consulted nor gdvised. They learned 
#bout the new Minister through the 
press like anyone else. 


Given the choice between a die-hard 
Tory and a “liberal” Tory, the Con- 
tervative Party chose the former and 
tet its course resolutely toward the 
past. Tough, domineering, reactionary 
George Drew, erstwhile Premier of the 
only Tory Government in the British 
Commonwealth except South Africa, 
elthough recently defeated in his own 
uding by a Socialist in the Ontario 
Provincial elections, will lead the Con- 
*ervatives in the House of Commons 
*S soon as.he has obtained a seat. In 
large measure, he is likely to be a 
Don Quixote tilting at windmills and 
fining hallucinatory victories. His 
Party has few elected members on the 
West coast, almost none in the prairies, 
little but hopes in Quebec and not 
much more in the Maritimes. Ontario 
4 the last stronghold of the Tory party, 


‘nd so it can at best linger on as a 


% forlorn hope; the lost battalion of big 
} Wisiness,  the--Liberal Party having 
“Wiken its place. 








The Canadian 


By A, Andras 


Canadian Correspondent of The New Leader 


As things seem to be shaping up, in 
long-range if not immediate terms, 
the struggle for power will develop 
between the Liberal Party and the 


socialist Cooperative Commonwealth 


Federation. The CCF’s latest national 
convention advised the Canadian peo- 
ple in no uncertain terms that voting 
for it meant voting for the introduc- 
tion of a planned economy with a large 
measure of social ownership. For its 
first-term program the CCF resolved 
that it would socialize the banks, pri- 
mary steel, the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, the packing in- 
dustry, the manufacture of fertilizer 
and other chemicals important to agri- 
culture, transportation and the fuel 
and power industries. This on top of 
a comprehensive network of social 
security, farm and labor legislation. 
~ * » 

ALL THREE CONVENTIONS were 
reported at great length over the na- 
tionally-owned Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and in the telling the 
CCF quite naturally stepped into first 
place. In contrast to the-old-line party 
conventions, with their emphasis on 
the platform and back-room policy 
making, the CCF presentéd a fresh 
picture of democracy in action. Policy 
resolutions were discussed openly; 
rank-and-file participation was the 
rule rather than the exception; the 
leadership did not always have the last 
word. Only in a party like the CCF 
could the prime minister of a province 
(CCF Premier “Tommy” Douglas of 
Saskatchewan), Ministers of the Crown, 
Leaders of the Opposition, and na- 
tionally known leaders of powerful 
trade unions sit as ordinary delegates 
and then only because their riding 
(district) organizations had _ selected 
them. Unlike the other parties, elec- 
tion to public office did not automati- 
cally provide a eredential. The CCF in 
eonvention proved its claim that it 
was essentially a grass-roots move- 
ment of workers and farmers dedi- 
cated to a Canada built on democratic 
Socialism. 


A federal election is commonly be- 
lieved to be not more than a twelve- 
month off. What the results will be are, 
of course, any man’s guess. The latest 
public opinion poll shows the CCF 
climbing slowly upward in public es- 
teem; the other parties are see-sawing, 
with the Liberals still in the lead. For 
all its current unpopularity because of 
the scandalous housing shortage and the 
sky-reaching cost of living, the Liberal 
Party remains the one party with a 
national organization, not to say the 
ability, since it is the Government, of 
introducing legislation designed to give 
it a fresh term in office. For those 
reasons along it has a better than even 
chance of being returned as the Jarg- 
est party, if not with a clear majority. 

The CCF and Tories are squaring off 
for a battle to see which will emerge 
as the official oppsition. A number of 
by-elections during the next few weeks 
will serve as an index of the near 
future. What may happen is a stalemate 
with no party strong enough to form a 
government. The CCF is the sworn 
enemy of coalition but may force the 
others into one, a stratagem which 
would delight it since it contends that 
Liberals and Tories are but two sides 
of the same coin. Yet all this is an over- 
simplification of an almost hopelessly 
complicated picture. The American 
presidential elections, ERP, Western 
Union, the Commonwealth, Britain‘s 
contracts for Canadian farm products, 
the world price of wheat, the North 
Atlantic defense pact, the shortage of 
American dollars, these and_ 2 host 
of other factors are pulling the Cana- 


dian people now one way, now the 
other. The duties of citizenship in a 
democracy were never so great; the 
exercise of the franchise never so fate- 
ful. 


» * . 


THE WORLD-WIDE cleavage of 
ideologies reflected .itself in the two 
trade union congresses which took place 
during the second week in October. In 
both instances Communism was the 
main issue—but with what different 
outcomes. At the Canadian Congress of 
Labor convention (CIO counterpart) the 
Communist delegates found themselves 
an outnumbered despised minority, 
their views condemned in resolution 
after resolution, the determination ex- 
pressed by speaker after speaker to 
“clean house” of this totalitarian con- 
spiracy. On the other hand, the con- 
vention did not follow the American 
trade union pattern of almost sycophan- 
tic adulation of the “free enterprise” 
system. Instead the CCL reiterated its 
endorsement of the CCF and its object- 
ives, and declared its intention of assis- 
ting the CCF to elect as many members 
as possible in the forthcoming elections. 


But the convention of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada (AFL) gave 
aid and comfort to the Communists and 
a setback to their enemies. Unfor- 
tunately it was not a relatively simple 
matter of Communists and anti-Com- 
munists. There was a greater com- 
plexity. The wholly- Communist-domi- 
nated Canadian Seaman’s Union is a 
TLC affiliate. Recently it has been en- 
gaged in a bitter battle with violently 
anti-union shipping companies which 
have refused to bargain with it al- 
though the law is clearly on the union‘s 
side. The Government, by its hands off 
policy, has in effect been helping the 
owners and has been roundly con- 
demned by all branches of labor for 
this. To combat the CSU, the companies 
embraced a blatantly company union 
led by an ex-communist. 


Into this picture stepped the Jeader 
of one of the AFL railway brether- 
hoods. Through a series of ingenious 
maneuvres he succeeded in getting the 
AFL Seafarers Union to absorb the 
company union, then sought to get the 
Seafarers affiliated to the TLC. His 
purpose was no secret: to rid the TCL 
of a “dual” union which was at 
the same time a notorious Communist 


instrument and to put on the spot 





MacKENZIE KING 
A Back Seat 


the non - Communist administration 
which seemed to be engaged in a deal 
with the Communists. The administra- 
tion retaliated by refusing to grant 
affiliation and furthermore suspended 
the brotherhood in question. At the 
convention ‘itself the suspended union 
was unable to muster sufficient 
strength. Although it was reinstated 







Conflict 








BOYER and ROSE 
Canadian Atom Spies 


this was done after a vote of censure. 
The Communist - administration bloc 
then put through a mealy-mouthed re- 
solution condemning Communism, so 
watered down as to fool nobody and, 
as a further sop to the Communists, a 
resolution critical of ERP. This in the 
bastion of conservative Canada trade 
unionism! At the time of writing, the 
struggle is still unresolved. It seems 
hardly likely that the anti-Communist 
will accept the defeat at the convention. 
The AFL will undoubtedly be brought 
into the conflict since so many of its 
internationals are ‘TLC affiliates. 


* * * 


AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT issue is 
agitating the Canadian people. Through 
a leak from government sources, news- 
papers discovered that Canada was 
harboring several former Vichy col- 
Jaborators. All had, it appeared, 
entered Canada illegally by means 
of forged passports; all had been 
sentenced in France in absentia. 
Despite the protests of the immi- 
gration authorities and other depart- 
ments, no less an authority than the 
Cabinet itself had legalized their entry 
by secret order-in-council. Certain pres- 
sure and influences had been brought 


10 bear on the Cabinet. A Quebec 


senator openly admitted this; boasted of 
his success in bringing in these and 
other “patriots”, 


There have naturally been numerous 
protests from every quarter but the 
Government has dug its toes in and 
refused to budge, except in the case 
of one of the Vichyites who happens to 
be tubercular in addition to being the 
worst of the collaborators. His bad 
health is ostensibly sufficient reason to 
send him back if nothing else. The 
event is all the more detestable since 
not so long ago several Jewish refugees 
were discovered to have entered 
Canada irregularly. Although they had 
been the victims of Fascism, not its 
helpmates, they were mercilessly ship- 
ped back to German DP camps. The 
CCF has declared its intention of bring- 
ing the issye up at the next session ef 
Parliament. The Canadian Government 
has shown a partiality in its choice of 
immigrants, or at least a supineness to 
pro-Fascist pressure which is disquiet- 
ing to all decent persons. 





Stalin Asserts West Aaims at 
“Unleashing New War’; Charges 
Promptly Denied. 

—Newspaper headline. 


Assertion firmly, stoutly made, 
And thereupon denied .. . 

Who is it who has told the truth? 
Who is it who has lied? 


Game of charge and counter-charge, 
Blast and counter-blast .. . : 

The victor isn’t he who's right 

But he, my friends, who's last, 

Richerd Armeur. 
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merican Publishing Today | 


By JAMES T. FARRELL 


“HE publishing business has fallen 
the book world into deep bog 


as is’ well known — experi 


expanded; in many instances th 


business changed. Overhead cost 


became intense, and advan 
tatives and agents scoured th 
seeking promising new autho 
me t tI I | 
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pital But graduall " 
as been happening in the yt 
social organization of th bool ) 
A different type of capital « 
to become the dominant fort 
busine investment capital 


-volving change is noticeable in | 


print busine The reprint busine 


wganized on a different scale tha 


‘gular book business. It is gear 

a mass market. Its total organiza 

is based on this fact. Its sales nm 

have been developed acording|! fn 
the main, the selling procedures of the 
reprint publishers are those of mo 
narket merchandising. The volun 


business in reprints is higher thar 
trade; the volur 


the 


the regular book 


profits is 


greater, but per 
profits is lower per unit; the ¢ 
»ver must be more rapid; bool nec 


nto 


ym 


unprece 


no profit, or else 


a crisis, a cri 


; which has dropped 
War, the book business 
Publishers 
financial scale of the book 


the field 


During the 
lented prosperity. 
The 
1uthors in trade 
Publishers’ represen- 


rf) i relatively enormou 


nin 


» fe ithe ma 


m turning 


now be- 


re dependent 
the 


rights is 


hts, and one of 
econdary 
t t As is 
risen 
arket 
publishers in a 
yin ; The book 
t sell son five thousand 
xe copies of the original edition of 


the case im alt 


IUSINGsS Ost nave 


Rising costs 


id a shrunken n have caught 
menacing 
original publishe: 
ething like 
order to get his investment 


yack Hi 


hrunken tl 


margin of has so 


it often he 


profit 
can make either 
a negligible one on 


a book which will sell something like 
‘nty-five thousand copies at a cost 
of th jollat Secondary rights and 


woks in a publishers back log are the 


vhich will help publishers 


to keep their heads above the waters 
of failure 


[If this situation continues—and at 
the moment it seems likely that. it will 
-trade publishers will become more 
and.more dependent upon reprint pub. 
lishers Indirectly, the trends, tastes 
and conditions prevailing in a mass 
market in book vill influence those 
) l juality irket served 
yy t ! Sa ait on 
tl nat I mar boo! t 
i t ye t vat tl book ma t 
t a l n this 
t taken as 4 int 
sonable tandara v1 
} i tl ) i 
i is i yr i] 
nTe » 
in 1 1 p it 
' ) ) ’ é 
) n ma ta 
} I l} iy be shoved back 
ito a bo n ltural ghetto from 
which escape will be almost impossible 
And this exposition should suggest that 
the book publishers have ymme into a 
period of crisis in their industry which 
{t place such insistent pressure upon 
them that they will be forced to con- 
sider their total re-orientation on all 
#€ the problems and all of the questions 
vhich will arise in their business. 
” Ld 


AT THE PRESENT moment, it does 


not seem likely that the publisheys can 
29 along for any considerable period 
nursing vain hopes of change. For 
they are functioning in terms of an 
-conomy which lives in state of sup- 
pressed cri The total economic situa- 
tion in America is uncertain, and un- 

*n. By uneven, here, I mean that 
there a hortages of various kinds, 


and the backlog of demands has not 
begun to be fulfilled. With this, there 
are rising prices, and there is al- 
most full employment. American econ- 
suffering not. from the de. 
pression which so many have feared, 
but. from continued acceleration of aa 
inflationary boom. The danger of this 


omy 1S 


boom carries with it. an inflationary 
threat that is far greater than tho 
vhich have been feared in these 
few post-war years. Now, one can state 
vithout being a false and miscalcu!at- 
ng alarmist, that there can be runaway 

lation in America. What 

lation will mean for publis :, 
) incalculable at the pre )- 
ment. But it may spell out d 

‘ ‘ 


ANOTHER FACTOR should be “d 


in order to oulline — 


give 
rough—fo this situation iia 


an 
1iowevel 
s competition. Competition in Amec- 
ican economy has now become diffe: en 
than it was thirty or fifty years ago. fa 
the book business, competition can be 
seen as functioning in many ways. Let 
me list some of the types. 
lisher competes with every other pub- 
lisher for a higher share of the sales and 
profits which can be gotten. 
luces related forms of competition — 
for authors, for priorities from 
printers and binders in the production 
of books, for paper, and sometimes even 
for advertising space in the major or- 
gans of literary advertisement. 

In American economy, there is also 
competition on an _ industry basis 
Within the consumer market each iu- 
lustry competes with every olher iu- 
This competition between 
has a dual character. [ 
competition for 
the money available for the purchase 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


Each pub- 
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industries 


involves sales from 





Empty Sleeve and Dried Slough 


FIRST TIME IN 
Sloan & Pearce. 


AMERICA Lit 
$3.00 


OUTSIDE TIME. By Dachine Raine 
rWstie reason why John Arlot ne 
| Corporation, should gather a 
being that they have never b 
me. And then to title the book with p 


produce it from an empty sleeve and 
it bewilders us. Is this to 
English contemporaries? Is it an at 


sheep 


tempt to right the balance and publ 
poets who have not 
here? Or is this an anthology +t 
demonstrates the latest stuff, fresh of 
the typewriter, superseding the old 
The all these 
is .yes probably; no 


had a hea 


answer to questior 
Mos 


is from-unpublished MS. 1 


and, 
the work 


remainder we have seen (or poe 
very much like them) in Poetry Lo 
jon and Penguin New Writing \ 
along with Thomas, Sitwell, Spe 


Macneice, Day Lewis, all known | 
we have Betjeman, Campbell, Heath- 
Stubbs, Heppenstall,, Ruthven 
ali becoming, known, down .to Abbot 
Bax, Gardiner,.Church, Marnau, Plo- 
mer, Young, almost. totally unknown 
Perhaps First Time in like 
a vaudeville debut, applies to, the latte 
. Anyway, there, is so much dreat 
pithless writing here that as, Martin 
Armstrong, aged 66 and 
internal rhyme, has it: 


Todd 


America, 


strong for 


the hiss 


Fe i 





t " John 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


Arlott. New York: Duell, 


New York 


Bearsville, 


British 
selective 


srammer of the 

the 
published in America, escapes 
gitator’s eclat: First Time In America 
1 it down the gullets of the thirsty 
n inside peek at the buried MS of the 


Sroadcasting 


chief principle 


x the streaming hair / Of the eory- 
intic Atlantic fill with a frantic 
leering din our hearing. No rest fo: 

h veering _ 

* . 

{OST OF THESE poems indicate 
» dried slough that new English 
yoetry wears in a state of hush, a 


1o-man’s land of slackening form and 
simplicity that is not a 
vorking through complexity but a de- 

nined again and again into 
Sitwell, Mac- 
Betjeman survive in their tough- 
ness and gift, avoid the lapse into new 
Victorian platitude and drab prettiness 
that seems to characterize most of the 
vounger British poets. But it is here 
that paradox saves us, for it is a poet, 
twice as old as most of these, Edmund 
Blunden, whose tightly-written, com- 
pressed and thoughtful peems are. the 
jelight of this undistinguished collec- 
tion... . If every anthology must have 


creasing 


foray 
the fatuous Thomas, 


neice 


2 best poem mv vote to an- 
Id and 
Richard 


encountered 


20eS 


thet dignified almost 


Church, 


man, 
have 
“Ar- 


the 


sixty whom I 
for his 


poetry in 


not before, 


chaelogy”; it contains 
following lines 
Then 


homes, 


the dim murmurs of old 


and guesses 
About a church once sanctifying 
these wilds, 


Are proved in barley... 


. * > 
MISS. RAINER’S BOOK is more 
than a pleasant surprise. Her epi- 


graphs are from Rilke and the Eliot of 
East Coker. It is fitting that she should 
yuote Rilke, the poet who understood 
and the wonder of the female 
principle, and Eliot, whose Christian 
‘lis us to “sit still.’ — “In 
order to possess what you do not pos- 
s*ss / You must go by the way of dis- 
For Miss Rainer looks out 
world from the “oracular altar 
of the womb”; and what is remarkable 
about her poem is that it creates what 
might be called an authentic vulval 
Here is a kind of magic of 
femaleness that produces an effective 
poetic daze, the actual smell of woman. 
a solid, massy Molly, ruminant; but 
thin too and vague as “floating algae,” 
complaining, with a true mternal wit- 
ness, of “home, state, love: quick / the 
sand shifts, swifty, / sinks, up thru 


women 


paradox te 


possession.” 


at our 


spell. 


glass we gaze.” From this it is easy 
to confuse Miss Rainer with Anais 


Nin, whose. stories and diary are con- 
cerned with similar matters. But where 
Miss Nin often fails, bringing only 4 
female froth to psychoanalytic formula 
in this book-poem Miss Rainer suc- 
ceeds. The poem is unrhymed, but 
flows in strictly limited cadence, the 
one-two back-and-forth beat of whick 
effectively understanding her theme 
a rejection of the historical present 
and the intellect which “in the 
perative need for a doctrine 
the intellectual’s tap word / passionate 
4s any other bitch ” and the af- 
firmation: “Ponds flow to mind and 
cease / we will be the plant’s re- 

we barter fauna in fanta- 
we believe in man at ease 
Less than any other does this poem 
to paraphrase. It must be ex- 
perienced. It is a kind of plant-poem 
raging quietly and knowingly 
the present, intimating that the future 
will not be much better and ends 
calling upon the “lost green words.” 
Her technique, showing some influenc® 
of W. C. Williams’ Paterson—but the 
sharp epigrammatic fragments all rus 
together here and fused in her female 
glow — Miss Rainer’s first published 
poem (the first I have seen) is eX 
citing and successful. It deserves widet 
circulation. 
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The American Novel in Decline 


By JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


economical and cultural hegemony which is all that remains of Western civiliza- 


I: the last decade the United States has become the dominant state in the political, 


tion. This country has become the actual repository of much ‘of the world’s 


culture: Europe’s scientists and artists have settled here, art objects once to be found . 


only on the Continent are now in our museums and most of the old world’s manu- 
facture and produce from Scotch whiskey to motion pictures is earmarked for the 


American market. Our own news. 
papers, radio, and especially our mo- 
tion pictures, are Americanizing the 
rest of the Western world by’ propa- 
gandizing for our Puritanistic habits 
and mores and our conspicuous, in- 
vidious values, It reminds one of Rome. 

There is a similarity between the 
United States’ role today and that of 
Rome’s in the early Christian era, al- 
though it can be over-emphasized. The 
homogenizing force in each was a great 
commercial power with a supreme mili. 
tary organization. Rome’s culture was 
founded on Greek culture and if there 
is an American culture it is certainly 
quasi-European. In Rome a way of life 
was merchandised that was in itself 
a less accurate, more standardized ver- 
sion of an earlier and finer model — 
a set of pragmatic institutions that 
were both less human and more salable 
—and the same situation is typical of 
America in the world today. Roman 
beliefs and values, inherited from the 
Greeks, fell before the revolutionary 
concepts of Christianity; American 
values and beliefs descend from the 


mercantile impulse, self-denial. and 
spiritual ambition of the Reformation— 
we do not have to Jook far to decry 
the “revolutionary” force that con- 
fronts them. Since any culture’s mores 
are mirrored in its art, and since the 
novel is the American art form that 
is discursive and socially critical, it 
should be possible to estimate the 


strength of the concepts for which our 
nation propagandizes by examining a 
group of current novels. The three 
novels I have selected, all written about 
typically American phenomena by nov- 
elists who are deeply concerned with 
ihe several aspects of American culture, 
illustrate this point admirably.* Each 
in its own way deals with the predica- 
ment of the individual in a puritanistic, 
competitive environment. 


* - « 


CHRISTINA STEAD’S picaresque 
satire, A Little Tea, A Little Chat, 
sirikes out at that parasitical city crea- 
ture, the manipulator and entrepreneur, 
Robert Owen Grant, a cotton specula- 
tor, is the novel’s loathsome protagonist; 
he had always made his great income 
by outguessing the trends of a relatively 
free market. Government control (the 
ultimate, economic manifestation of the 
reformer’s zeal) inhibits his specula- 
tion during the course of the war and 
ruins him. 

As counterpoint to the intricate in- 
volutions of Grant’s career as a stock 
market gambler, there is a running ac. 
count of his many seductions and his 
compulsive love-making. He is seeking 
a sexual “oasis in his desert” of con- 
science: as soon as he becomes intimate 
with any woman he fears that she will 
dominate him and pays her off to get 
out of his life. These pecadilloes cost 
him thirty thousand dollars a year. 
One woman, however, although older 
than he likes and not really attractive 
—he almost rejects her — eventually 
does come to dominate him. 

Miss Stead seems to be saying that 
the trickster in our society and his 
swindles are only the pretense of free- 
dom of a mother’s boy. Free enterprise 
is always defeated by mother fixation; 





* THE PRECIPICE. By Hugh Mac- 
Lennan. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. 372 pages. $3.00. 
BEYOND THE FOREST. By Stuart 
Engstrand. New York: Creative Age 
Press. 303 pages. $3.00. 

A LITTLE TEA, A LITTLE CHAT. 

By Christina Stead. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
394 pages. $3.75. 
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the deep freeze in the bedroom leads 
to the pratt fall in the market place. 
The schemes of a domineering woman 
and the restrictions of an oligarchical 
government have the same stunting 
effect on the individual, but then if 
they did not exist he would be a differ- 
ent individual. The masochist needs 
his sadist just as the sadist needs his 
masochist. 

It is an interesting statement and a 
good satircal novel could have been 
written around it. Miss Stead’s attempt 
is nearly a complete failure. As satire, 
the invention is too prosaic and the 
writing too conventional to give the 
rambling narrative the brilliance and 
mordant wit it requires; as social com- 
ment, the narrative is not without value, 
although Robert Owen Grant is too 
exaggerated a type to be credible as 
a character in a naturalistic novel, 
A Little Tea, A Little Chat is an over- 
written literary curiosity — probably 
worth scanning, but nothing more, 


STUART ENGSTRAND’S Beyond 
the Forest is trash. I would not be 
reviewing it if it did not fit my thesis 
well, indicate a trend in popular novels 
and motion pictures—and if his previous 
novel, which had a homosexual theme, 
had not been regarded as a serious 
book. The writing in his current novel 
is wretched. Almost any page has a 
paragraph of description that would 
serve a college instructor as an example 
of “fine” writing for his class. Yet the 
writing is competent from a commer. 
cial point of view. The book is told 
mostly in dialogue. It is “paced”—a 
term that means that the carrot of 
sensation-to-be leads the donkey of at- 
tention from page to page. Beyond 
that the novel is strong on “character.” 
By this is not meant character in the 
Dickensian or Doestoievskian sense, but 
rather a notebook-in-hand realism that 
details repeatedly a few eccentric as- 
pects of personality until they serve 
as tags or conditioned reflexes in the 
reader's mind. So Rosa, the heroine, 
likes to think of herself as a queen, 
while Lew Moline, her husband, is 
plagued by his own knowledge that he 
is an incompetent physician. Moose, 
Lew’s friend, had the soles of his feet 
burned off in the first World war and 
the circumstances surrounding this in- 
cident serve him for “character.” 

What is significant about this inept 
novel of an ignorant woman’s drive 
for ego-gratification is that it is only 
one of many such books and stories in 
the magazines and on the screens today. 
Joan Crawford has appeared in roles 
like this more than once — Ben Ames 
Williams has written several books 
about this same narcissistic personality, 
Whenever she appears and in what- 
ever form, she brings success to who- 
ever has evoked her again. She stands 
slightly higher than the average wo- 
man, she is coldly beautiful and she 
is almost without emotion. Men are 
pawns in her hands and her only fear 
is that she might lose her skill in lur- 
ing them. She always ends dreadfully 
— Rosa in Beyond the Forest dies of 
lockjaw—and her death is part of the 
gimmick. 

My advice to young writers: if you 
want to sell, write a novel about your 
mother in which you freely fantasy 
for half the book about how she mis. 
treated you and how you were will- 
ingly her slave, then in the latter part 
of the book you pretend that she is 
dying and imagine as horrible, and as 
cinematic, a death for her as you can. 
IT do not say that Mr. Engstrand has 
a mother fixation, but I do think that 


— however much he is aware of it — 
he has hit on the major formula for 
financial success in writing in our 
‘tradition. For we are living in a 
matriarchy, even though legally and 
historically our society is patriarchal. 
Woman, ‘as mother, lover, witch and 
familiar, is our obsession—and the 
money that we earn is our blood 
sacrifice to her. 
” io * 

HUGH MacLENNAN in The Preci- 
pice is fully conscious of this and, 
since he is a Canadian, he is capable 
of broadening our perspective to in- 
clude Canada. Lucy, the heroine of 
his book, lives in a small Canadian 
town which is rigorously Puritanical. 
Her only friends are the town drunk 
and her sisters, one of whom is again 
the typical, domineering woman we 
meet so often in our fiction, The 
drunk, who is a free-thinker, en- 
courages her to elope with Stephen 
Lassiter, an American who is super- 
vising the reorganization of the town’s 
factory. She marries Stephen, leaves 
her home town, and goes to live with 
him in New York where he becomes 
an advertising man. Of course, Stephen 
degenerates morally over the years — 
it is axiomatic in our culture that no 
man can thrive on financial success. 
He becomes guilt-stricken, or rather 
a familial crisis reveals to him that he 
has been ridden by guilt since his 
childhood and it was this remorse that 
drove him to compete. 

This tale of a girl who flees overt 
Canadian puritanism to find it covert 
in the American she loves is the best 
written of the three novels I am re- 
viewing. That is not to say it is well 
written. The style is too decorative to 
fit the serious content of the boek. As 


HULA RAE 





Jong as Mr. MacLennan is writing of 
the Canadian town and the competition 
between the sisters, he contrives a sound 
enough framework for his theme. The 
last half of the book falls apart. Too 
many minor characters are followed to 
dead ends. There is a switch in point- 
of-view in the second section that is 
disastrous to the novel’s unity—seeing 
Lucy objectively we lose sight of her 
inwardness and when later we are 
brought back to it, too much has inter- 
vened for her actions to. be believed. 
Worse, Mr. MacLennan fetters himself 
by always writing within the broadest 
tradition and trying to imitate the 
Nineteenth century novel. This book, 
if seen from Lucy’s point-of-view and 
pared to a third its size could have been 
a Catherian novella. As it is, it is 
poorly formed and its back is broken. 
» a > 


WHAT OF OUR THESIS? How 
strong are the concepts that we are 
exporting? From the evidence of these 
novels—and I assure you that, though 
they fit the propostion neatly, they are 
not exceptional—we discover that our 
basic mores and values are psychologi- 
cally weak. We are a nation of hag- 
ridden small boys and have to reassure 
the pangs of our inner guilt by continu. 
ally amassing greater and greater ma- 
‘terial defenses. Our love of competi- 
tion and lawlessness springs from our 
mother-fear and our knowledge of our 
own inadequacies. We bluster forth, in 
fear and trembling, to defend our 
world, with mother looking over our 
shoulder, hairbrush in hand. 


(John Franklin Bardin reviews reg- 
ularly for The New Leader; his new 
novel to be published soon is “Devil 
Take the Blue-Tail Fly.”) 
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The Reither Clan 


Reviewed by MARVIN MIRSKY 
CHILDREN OF THEIR TIME. By F.C. Weiskopf. New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf. 252 pages. 


kopf has produced a competent yet somewhat ambiguous work. The author’s 


] N this novel of disintegration and change in the critical year of 1917, Mr. Weis- 


use of a parallel development of the theme of decadence results, bizarrely 
enough, in the Austro-Hungarian Empire’s collapse coming off second best to the 
dissolution of the ancient Reither clan of Prague. 


The Reither clan is a populous one. An enumeration and brief description of 


its members would resemble a typ- 
ology of decadence: they range from 
the stupid, boisterous, coward-mili- 
tarist (Dr. Frederick Rankl) and the 
more “subtle” racist (Lt. Neidhardt— 
“Manners, Fritz, manners! What do 
you mean, making a row like that 
here? When the time comes, we'll take 
that fellow...”), through the degener- 
ate hauteur of the aristocratic (and 
hoarding) Caroline von ‘Wrbata- 
Treuenfels, to the one who is clearly 
supposed to be the redeeming element 
in the family (Adrienne, a confused 
but serious and virginal young Com- 
munist, pre-Revolution vintage). 

At a family reunion to which she 
has come from neutril (and safe) 
Switzerland, where she carries on her 
editorial activities in behalf of “the 
cause,” Adrienne’s indignation at the 
audacity of her cousin Wally’s husband 
(the Italian artist, Caretta) in placing 
his hand on her knee (beneath the 
table, we hasten to add) is “mingled 
with another confusing feeling —tri- 
umph, pitying triumph over Wally!” 
This, only the third in a series of dis- 
harmonious incidents, contributes to 
the general confusion and disintegra- 
tion of this climactic family gathering. 
The Reither family, held together by 
a combination of greed, blood-ties, 





domineering personality, position and 
tradition, finally splits apart at the 
seams. Nor must we forget the mag- 
nificently-timed contribution of the 
“outsider” Agathe, “a stepchild of life,” 
but nonetheless an ambitious and 
blackmailing slut. 


Mr. Weiskopf has given us a baker's 
dozen of tense and pointed scenes, in- 
cluding one bewildering seduction in 
which neither the reader nor either 
uv! the principals is quite certain about 
who did what to whom. And through 
all the proceedings, dispatches—fleet- 
ing and conflicting—infiltrat. aware- 
ness of the disturbing catastrophe (or 
great victory, depending on which 
character you are) which is taking 
1 lace in Russia; a proper sense of im- 
pending great events and world chaos 
is suggested, though frequently in 
rushes, 


If it was Mr. Weiskopf’s intention to 
create a picture of confusion and chaos 
attendant upon the Russian Revolution, 
the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, the disintegration of tradition 
and of the “old order,” and the accom- 
panying grasping rather than searching 
for values, he has succeeded in a rather 
limited and obscure sense. His tableau 
contains not only a pieture of con- 
fusion, but an atmosphere of confusion 
as well—an effect which may be as 
much unwitting as intentional. 
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w oul d like aoth- 
ing better than 
te sing Christmas 
carols not only dur- 
ing the yuletide season, but 
all year as well. Unfortunately, 
however, with the ever-rising cost 
eof production we're constantly up 
@ tree and only increased circulation 
can help to get us down. The trouble 
with us is that we're too mer- 
cenary. We always have the ‘gimmies” 
because without subs we can't keep going. 
And this season is, of course, the most re- 

spectacle and appropriate time for us to ask our 

old friends and supporters to lend a helping hand, 

because now is the time that you all have the “givies” 

and are al! racking your brains about what to get Uncle 
John and Aunt Minnie for Christmas. Why not give them o 
gift that reflects the true spirit of Christmas — good-will 
and a sincere interest in your fellow-man? The New Leader does 
all of that. And, what's more, it keep coming right through the 

year. 
Make 
this 

a MERRY CHRISTMAS and a HAPPY NEW YEAR 

for yourself, your friends, and The New Leader, too! 


As a SPECIAL FREE PREMIUM CHRISTMAS GIFT we are offering a copy of 
Richard Armour’s book of topical! verse Leading With My Left with each new 


one-year subscription. 
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Made eine Cerroll and Fred Mac- 
Murray in a scene from Para- 
meount’s “An Innocent Affair.” 


OLD ROMANCE 
“BY ROMANCE.” A musical play 
based on Edward Sheldon’s 
Romance” (1913). Musie by 
Sigmund Romberg. Book, lyrics, 
and direction by Rewland 
Leigh. Presented by the Messrs. 
Shubert. At the Shubert 
Theatre. 
it is hard to see how Sheldon’s 
siovy of an American clergyman 
falling in leve with an Italian 
singer with a past could be turned 
into @ gay musical—and it has 
not been. The clergyman sings, 
#il evening, in clergical garb; the 
second act is in his rectory, the 
third in a hotel room—where can 
we have the dancing, the surge 
end the rouse, of a good musical? 
As a matter of fact, the climax 
of the story is spoken, not sung, 
in what seems largely Sheldon’s 
own prose; and the music comes 
es an intrusion. The result is, | 
the whole product neither jells| 
nor entertains. 








A further result is the lack of | 
freshness in Romberg’s music, and | 
the banality of the book. Luella} 
Gear is a good comic with too} 
little to do. Lawrence Brooks is 
in good voice as the minister. 


Anne Jeffreys bot hsings well and 
makes an attractive appearance. 
The work of these two is pleasant: 


liss Jeffrevs especially charms 


the eve and ear. But all their 
eHNorts fail to resurrect “Ro- 
mance.” a. to Be 


SUPERB AND SEARCHING 

The other Sunday, S. Hurok 
brought the best of our western 
cancers. Harald Kreutzberg, to 
recital at the Ziegfeld Theatre. In 
i progiam of great variety 
Kreutzberg displayed not only 
the masterv over the phvsical as- 
pects of the dance which is to be 
expected, but the further lift of 
spirit that is the added gift of 
¥cnius 
Perhaps the best 
the most moving 
1 picturin® the momentary 
i€k elidon of Job, before patience 
end submission to the will of the 
Lord cloaks him. Here the dance, 
In its majesty and mood of exal- 


at any rate, 
number was 


lation, re-approaches its origin in 
tual.—The work of Kreutzberg 
Is not to be missed. 


The greatest of the eastern 
Cancers, Uday Shanker, is on his 
v to the U.S., bringing a mo- 
tion picture. We hope that im- 
presaric Hurok will persuade 
Shenke to give at least one 
recital J. T. &. 

YIDDISH “ART” 
laurice Schwartz’ Yiddish Art 


Theatre, during the press of re- 
cent years. has actually become 
the Yiddish propaganda thatre. 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through , 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leeder Theatrical Depart- 
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of Israel, by 
paganda at its most crude. 


persecutors of the 


} stay in Palestine. 
ish land.” But the sheep and the 
‘goats are separated 
ever 


lured in 


to be regretted that the organiza- 
ion, while it has not abandoned 
ts name, has abandoned its art 
ts present production, The Voice 
Eliss Gilner, is pro- } 


there | 
indignation in the 
earicatures of historic 
Jews, thrown 


To the purely emotional, 
s rouse of 
yloated 








“This is a Jew- 


as easily as | 
in a Bible story. 


By a boomerang blow, such 


|propaganda works against itself. 
| Maurice 
}and heavy-handed, 


husky-voiced 
has far fewer 
than _ light-hearted 
Skolnick, a block or 


Schwartz, 


| Spec tators 
Menasha 


itwo down the Avenue. J. T. S. 


TONY BUTTITTA TO WRITE 
SCREEN BIOGRAPHY 
OF LILLY WINDSOR 

Tony Buttitta resigns this week 
as press representative for “Mag- 
dalena,” the Villa-Lobos musical 
adventure at the Ziegfeld, to write 
the screen biography of Lilly 
Windsor, young American so- 
prano. It will be filmed in Italy 
next spring with the singer play- 
ing herself. 

Miss Windsor, a 
Hawthorne, N. Y., is the young 
American artist who was ac- 
claimed last season in her debut 
at the Royal Opera House in- 
Rome. Her life reads like a cin- 
derella story, as she is the first 
American to sing there in thirty 
years—the last one being Edward 
Johnson, manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Succeeding Buttitta 


native of 


will be 


| Helen Hoerle, press representative 


whose most recent Broadway suc- 


cess was Homer Curran’s pro- 
duction of “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan.” 


BETTE DAVIS’ “FILM 
CONTINUES AT STRAND 

Vaughn Monroe and his or- 
chestra will head the “In Person” 
show for a third week at the NY 
Strand Friday, November 12th. 

Featured with the Monroe or- 
chestra are Ziggy Talent, Jay 
Lawrence, Cece Blake, Earle 
Blake, The Moonmaids, Dick 
Hayman, Harmonica Virtuoso. 

In addition, the stage show also 
features Johnny Mack, dancing 
comedian. 

The screen feature 
ner Bros.’ romantic comedy, “June 
Bride,” starring Bette Davis and 
Robert Montgomery. 


SEALED VERDICT HOLDS 
AT PARAMOUNT 

“Sealed Verdict” the Ray Mil- 
land film dealing with the dra- 
matic adventures of G. I. lovers 
and sweetheart saboteurs, is now 
in its second week at thee NLY. 
Paramount. Co-starred with Mil- 
land is Florence Marly making 
her American screen debut. Feat- 
the cast are Broderick 
Crawford, John Hoyt, John Ridge- 
ley and Ludwig Donath. 


is the War- 


Holding over in person are 
Frankie Laine, Connie Haines, 
Dave Barry, the Clark Brothers 


and Jerry Wald and his orchestra 
featuring Jimmy Vannie. 


55th ST. PLAYHOUSE TO 7 
PRESENT SACHA GUITRY 
COMEDY SATIRE 

A new Sacha Guitry comedy 
satire, his latest, “Mlle. Désirée,” 
dealing with an episode in the 
love-lite of Napoleon, will have 
its American Premiere at the 55th 
St. Playhouse starting Thursday, 
Nov. 18th. Co-starred with author- 
producer-director Guitry in the 
film 


are Jean-Louis Barrault, 
on the screen. There was loud Gaby Morlay and Genévieve 
applause when the littie girl.|Guitry. The story of the film is 
asked if she'd like to go to Amer- divided nito two parts with dif- 
ica: “The U.S. is a democratic | ferent casts interpreting each part 
land,” replied that she would an innovation by Guitry to 
heighten various facets of the} 
characters’ personalities as time | 
| Passes, Guitry, besides appearing 


jin the film as Napoleon, also com 


ments during the course of the 
film as author. Jacques Varennes, 
Lise Delamare and Aime Clariond 


(the latter two from the Comedic | 


Francaise) head the large 
porting. cast. The sets 
Jacques Colombier, 


sup- 
are by 


;composer, Adolphe 
| There are complete English titles 
by Herman G. Weinberg. “Mlle. 
Désirée,” originally called “Le 
Destin Fabuleux de  Désirée 
Clary” in France, is being re- 
leased in the United States by 
Lopert Films Inc. 


“THE RED SHOES” 
4th WEEK AT THE BIJOU 

“The Red Shoes,” Eagle Lion's 

Technicoler spectacle which has 
been playing to capacity audi- 
ences at every performance, is in 
its fourth week at the Bijou 
Theaire. 
Moira Shearer, Anton Walbrook, 
Leonide Massine, Marius Goring 
and Robert Helpmann head an 
impressive cast rounded out by 
Albert Basserman and Esmond 
Knight. 

“The Red Shoes” was co-written. 
directed and produced by Emetic 
Pressburger and Michael Powell 
for the J. Arthur Rank Organi- 
zation. 

Advance tickets for the unusual 
feature are on sale for all per- 
formances, including the special 
Armistice Day and Christmas 
holiday matinees, 


MARILYN CANTOR “SMALL 
WONDER” UNDERSTUDY 

Marilyn Cantor, daughter of the 
well-known comedian, has been 
signed to understudy Alice Pearce 
and Mary McCarty in the new 
revue, “Small Wonder,” at the 
Coronet Theatre. Also signed is 
Betty Low who will understudy 
the female dancers. 


FRED 
MacMurray 
MADELEINE 


Carroll 

i “AN 
INNOCENT 

AFFAIR’ 


Co-feature 


“URUBU” : 
TheVulture People ™ 














HARRISON - DARNELL - 


On Variety Stage! | 
Peter Lind HAYES 
Mary HEALY 
Jack COLE 


and his 
Dancers 





“UNFAITHFULLY YOURS" 


Written, directed and produced by 
PRESTON STURGES 


BARBARA 


VALLEE - LAWRENCE 


On Ice Stage! 


"FIESTA" Seine 


Arnold Shoda Joan Hyldoft 
7th AVENUE 


_R 1) X at 50th STREET 


the photog- | 
jraphy by Jean Bachlet, and the | 
| music music by Guitry’s favorite 
Borchard. ! 

















ment, 7 East 15th St., NW. Y. C. | 
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At the Paramount 
Ray Miland and Florence Marly 


in a scene from Paramount's 
“Sealed Verdict.” 





| “UNFAITHFULLY yours” 


“AN INNOCENT AFFAIR” 
AT B'KLYN PARAMOUNT | IM 2nd WEEK AT THE ROXY 
| The Roxy Theatre’s new triple 


Madeleine Carroll, the blonde | 
program, continuing into its 


beauty who left screen stardom 
at the outset of the war to devote! second week includes the new 
herself to war activities, returns|20th Century-Fox comedy-ro- 
to films in the new Bvrooklyn| mance, ‘Unfaithfully Yours” 
Paramount Theatre feature “An|starring Rex Harrison and Linda 
Innocent Affair,” in wich she} Darnell, the variety show headed 
is co-starred opposite Fred | by Peter Lind Hayes, Mary Healy 
| MacMurray. “‘Urubu.” a thrilling| and Jack Cole and His Dancers, 
, chiller, is the second feature. and the ice revue, “Fiesta” star- 
In addition to Miss Carroll andjring Arnold and Joan Hyldoft. 
MacMurray, “An Innocent Affair” “Unfaithfully Yours,” the gay 
story of a jealous symphony c¢on- 


includes in its cast “Buddy” 
| Rogers in his first stint before the |ductor and his beautiful wife, 
| Cameras since he started produc-|and the complications ensuing, 
jing pictures several years ago.| unite Rex Harrison and Linda 

Darnell in new and different 


Others sre Rita Johnson, Louise 
Albritton and Alan Mowbray. types of veles. 





Subscribe to 
The New Leader 
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‘The highspot in the fabulous Bergman career 
her portrayal is a masterpiece.” 





— Look Magazine 
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LETTERS 





- Catholies and Liberals 


From JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 


To the Editor: 


F WE LOOK at the record in the 
| United States, we find that Cath- 

olics have been found more often 
on the side of liberal voting and legis- 
lation than on the non-liberal side. 

What is the meaning of the term, 
liberal, as applied to politics? This 
term has become extremely amorphous, 
particularly in the last thirty or forty 
years. A liberal in Canada is not the 
same as a liberal in the United States; 
neither one of these fits in with the 
British picture of a liberal. Amer- 
ican liberals are much closer to British 
laborites than to British Liberals. 
A Japanese liberal would be a rank 
conservative in this country, while 
liberals of Europe vary almost from 
country to country, and there is no 
major continental European party 
which goes under the specific name of 
Liberal 

It is difficult to find a norm against 
which we may compare a man’s lib- 
eralism or lack of it. For example, 
among members of the ADA I would 
be considered a liberal, but among 
members of the Wallace Progressive 
Party I would be a reactionary. As an 
even more interesting example we 
might list the following people who 
call themselves liberals: 

Senators Morse, Murray, Wagner, 
Lucas and Taylor, and Representatives 
Klein, McCormick, Javits and Marc- 
antonio. I have picked these names 
at random and there is no particular 
significance attached to any one of 
them, except this, Morse and Javits 
are Republicans; Wagner, Lucas, Klein, 
Murray and McCormick are Demo- 
crats; Marcantonio is an American (?) 
Laborite, and Taylor is an ex-cowboy. 
Yet every one has been called a liberal; 
certainly in the cases of Marcantonio 
and Taylor this makes liberalism an 
unpleasant cloak, for the former has 
grown round-shouldered under the 
burden of the Moscow-line, while the 
latter only recently came down out 
of the hills to help Gideon. The Com- 
munists have worked so long and hard 
at using the term liberal that anyone 
else using it is apt to be the subject 
of suspicion, 

If we mean by liberal a man who is 
sympathetic with the program of the 
ADA or the New Deal, there is nothing 
in that program contrary to Catholic 
teaching and practice. If it had not 
been for a consistent Catholic vote, the 
late President Roosevelt would never 
have achieved his four terms in office. 
It was the large cities and industrial 
regions which consistently put him 
back in the White House. Organized 
labor was his strength and 60 percent 
of all union membership in the United 
States is Roman Catholic. 

. 7 * 

THE LACK of. political energy on 
the part of Catholics has permitted so 
many union offices to be captured by 
Communists and their sympathizers. 
If Catholics joined with the other non- 
Communist elements in their unions, 
there would be no Communist or 
fellow-traveling labor leaders in the 
major unions. The permanent chair- 
man of the recent “Progressive” Party 
convention, Albert Fitzgerald, would 
not hold his office for a week if the 
members of his union voted like Cath- 
olics instead of like Irishmen. While 
Mike Quill found it politically ex- 
pedient to follow the Moscow-line, he 
was maintained in office by Catholics 
who could have voted him out in a 
minute. Catholics have not only been 
liberal, but because of their lethargy 
they have actually been, and still are, 
Stalinists. The number of such mis- 
guided Catholics is sufficiently large 
to be alarming. 


“ 


There are equally misguided Cath- 
olics who joined the Christian Front 
and proceeded forthwith to mouth 
opinions which were contrary to all 
the teachings of their Church. One 
factor which many critics have chosen 
to ignore in the case of the Christian 
Front was the large and important 
part which the strong anti-British 
feeling of Catholics of Irish descent 
played in the entire movement. 

But the Fascist, or pseudo-Fascist, 
movement in this country has found its 
strongest following and majority of 
its leaders among those who were old- 
time anti-Catholics. In other words, 
the Christian Front was a “100 percent 
White, Gentile Movement,” first, and 
only in certain poverty-laden areas 


where nationalistic hatreds could be 
inflamed did it claim Catholic follow- 
ing. It made no inroads among the 
clergy, with the exception of Father 
Coughlin and one or two others who 
were by no means admired by their 


fellow priests 

Father Coughlin started out as a 
liberal; he was at the outset an ardent 
New Dealer; but he had strong nae 
tionalist, or should I say, anti-inter- 
national, leanings. Therefore, when it 
became apparent that the New Deal 
was not a nationalist movement, he 
pulled out and, like many disappointed 
lovers, became a violent hater. But 
to insinuate that he represented offi- 
cial ov unofficial Catholic opinion in 
the United States is ridiculous. As 
time went on, from the overwhelming 
defeat of his presidential candidate in 
1936 to his public demise in 1942, 
Father Coughlin was riding the tobog- 
gan down-hill all the way. His fol- 
lowing shrank in size but increased in 
lunacy. That he was not disciplined 
by the Church should be something 
which all liberals should understand 
and appreciate. 

Recently Leon Henderson, speaking 
for the ADA against the Mundt-Nixon 
3ill, said he was against it because it 
would make martyrs out of Commu- 
nists, It was for precisely the same 
kind of a reason that the Church did 
not step on Father Coughlin. In the 
eyes of his fanatic followers he would 
have beena martyr. For Father Cough- 
lin mighf not have obeyed his Church; 
he might have become an apostate 
priest; and taken his “mission” out- 
side of the Church together with many 
of his followers. What good or liberal 
purpose could have been served by 
such action? 

= 7 * 

WHILE BOTH Catholic and non- 
Catholic critics of the Church and its 
relation to liberalism are quick to point 
out Father Coughlin and the few others 
who have taken public stands which 
were at least questionable; they never 
name the priests who have consistently 
fought on the side of liberalism in 
American public affairs. V’ll name a 
few: Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., editor 
of the weekly magazine America and 
noted authority on racial problems; 
Rev. George Dunne, S.J., noted labor 
authority; Rev. Benjamin Masse, S.J., 
associate editor of America and an out- 
standing labor authority; Rev. George 
Higgins of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; Rev. George B. Ford, 
pastor of Corpus Christi Church in 
New York and a well-known liberal; 
and among the hierarchy we have the 
late Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago 
and Bishop Bernard Shiels of the same 
city. I could recite the names of many 
others; but these which come to mind 
serve to show there is no sterility of 
liberal thought among the Catholic 
clergy in the United States. 

On the other hand, I do not main- 
tain that the Church in the United 


States is necessarily in the vanguard 
of the liberal movement—if it were, 
there would be thousands of the same 
critics who are now claiming the 
Church is anti-liberal who would be 
claiming the Church to be too pro- 
liberal and trying to take over the 
liberal movement for its own ends, 
When the late Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York “socialized” the 
water supply by placing it under state 
control, there was no cry from the 
Church that this was state Socialism, 
no organized opposition from Catholic 
pulpits. The Church did not fight 
against old-age pensions, social se- 
curity, workmen’s compensation or any 
of the other so-called liberal legisla- 
tion. It did fight a particular child 
labor law but was joined in this fight 
by thousands of others who were not 
Catholics and who saw the same type 
of dangers as the Church saw. Whether 
the Church was right or wrong is a 
question which can be debated for- 
ever, I suppose. 

And in my own much more limited 
experience I have found some clergye 
men who looked coldly upon my asso- 
ciation with the Liberal Party, not be- 
cause they were distrustful of the 
party, since they admitted having no 
knowledge of it, but were distrustful 
of its name. But these men were out- 
numbered by at least two to one by 
those who were enthusiastic in their 
approval of my independence. One 
Jesuit went so far as to give me a 
letter which he said I could use 
publicly as an endorsement of my 
candidacy. 

‘ ‘ * 

THE OPPOSITION of the Church to 
liberalism is understood by many 
people, including members, of the 
Church, The Church opposed the lib- 
eralism which grew up in the 19th 
Century on the heels of the French 


Revolution of 1789. It opposed this 
liberalism because it preached a doc- 
trine which in milder forms was anti- 
ecclesiastic and in its more virulent 
forms was atheistic. Would any ra- 
tional man expect the Church to en- 
dorse such a program? 

In Catholic education the Papal 
encyclicals play a very important part, 
In ethics courses the rights of labor, 
of minorities, are discussed at length. 

The so-called Catholic parties of 
Europe—MRP in France and the 
Christian Democrats elsewhere — es- 
pouse a program which is more “rad- 
ical” than our New Deal was. Were 
these parties to be moved to the United 
States, their leadership would be in- 
vestigated by the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 

Catholics who live in the eastern 
part of the United States frequently 
forget that the country extends beyond 
the Hudson River. Because the Cath- 
olics in the neighborhood in which [ 
am now living are conservative, I can- 
not in justice say they learned this 
conservatism in church. For we ail 
attend the same church. They are con- 
servative because they belong to groups 
which are traditionally conservative 
whether they be Catholics or Holy 
Rollers. 

For those who would like to read 
something very enlightening on the 
subject of the Church and liberalism, 
I would suggest an article which ap- 
peared in a December, 1945, issue of 
America, entitled Socialism vs. So- 
cialism, There is no reason for Cath- 
olics to acquire inferiority complexes 
about being liberals, and there is at the 
same time no need for non-Catholics 
to be alarmed at the so-called “re- 
action” of the Church. A Congressional 
roll-call will show that religion is not 
the dividing line between liberalism 
and conservatism. 





USSR's Juvenile Prostitution 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
raigned, and [I was present at -the 
interrogation of two girls. Starting 
the interrogation, the magistrate tried 
to convey to them the need of main- 
taining decency, but their despicable 
answers and gestures soon discouraged 
him.. I attempted to convince them 
that their profession would very soon 
ruin their health, but they retorted 
with unbelievably filthy questions. It 
further appeared that the woman de- 
fendant had belonged to a family that 
had been caught in the process of 
dekulakization. All members of the 
family had been deported to the far 
north; she somehow had managed to 
return, but had not been able to find 
work. After many troubles, she had 
procured false documents, had gathered 
girls from various asylums, and had 
opened a brothel. She was sentenced 
to three years in a concentration camp, 
and again nobody gave a thought to 
the fate of the poor girls. Justice was 


done and the rest was immaterial. 
~ ~ * 7 


Yer the trouble is rooted not only 
in these children’s asylums with their 
criminal attitude toward children: con- 
ditions of family life in Russia also 
stimulate juv-nile delinquency. As a 
rule, mothers must go to work, and 
children remain alone. Congested 
apartments, the living in one room 
of children and adults, sometimes even 
of several families, poverty and dreari- 
ness, result in premature development 
of sexuality and foster prostitution. 
Once, when examining a particu- 
larly horrid case, I upbraided the 
magistrate for his unperturbed calm- 


ness. He said: “Cases of juvenile pros- 
titution are plentiful. If I reacted every 
time the way you do, my heart would 
have burst long ago.” 

In large cities, police raids are some- 
times carried out against prostitutes 
pestering the passers-by in such a 
manner that the men sometimes have 
to flee to shake them off. During such 
raids juvenile prostitutes are invari- 
ably found among the arrested, and are 
always the worst of the lot. They 
never answer a question, not even 
about their address. Instead of answer- 
ing they let out a stream of foul lan- 
guage. And their faces! Sunken eyes, 
red eyelids, large bruises, bad com- 
plexion — physical and moral wrecks. 
It is rumored that after arrest the 
hopelessly ill among them are shot, 
and the healthy are “reeducated” for 
service in the MVD. 

In the USSR prostitution is prohib- 
ited and juvenile prostitution is offi- 
cially non-existent., Yet there is hardly 
a country in Europe where this evil 
has reached the scope to which it has 
grown in the land of Stalin. The world 
does not want to believe this but thou- 
sands of Russian DP’s are living wit- 
nesses of the dread reality. 





TRUMAN’S MIRACLE 
Frem CHARLES SOLOMON 
To the Editor: 

Your editorial in the current num- 
ber of The New Leader under the 
heading “The Meaning of the Miracle” 
hits the nail right on the head. Its 
one of the best things I’ve read im 
The New Leader. 

New York. © 
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-— SORRY 


STEPHEN NAFT'S 
pamphlet 


“Answer Please! 
Questions fer Communists” 


is all sold out. Your response for 
this pamphlet was so heavy that 





we can accept no more orders 
unless a renewed demand should 
make an additional printing nec- 
essary. 


Thank you for your coopera- 
tion in circulating this pamphlet 
80 widely. 
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THE WEEK AT THE RAND SCHOOL 
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(Rand School of Northern New Jersey, 
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Monday, November 15th 


Prof. Bernard Grebanier 
August Claessens 

Dr. Paul Zucker 

Dr. Leland E. Hinsie 
Pref, Bernard Grebanier 
Alexander Eltman 


Tuesday, November 16th 

What I Saw in Germany 
Union Membership Relations 
Training Program 

Economics and Planning 
Understanding Current Evente 
Labor-Management Relations 
Spanish 


Basic Works of Literary Criticism 
Public Speaking 

Introduction to Medern Art 
Understandable Psychiatry 

Plays of Shakespeare 

Principles of Labor Legielation 


Gerhart Seger 

Workmen't Circle Institute 
Willard A. Lewis 

Prof. Ernest M, VanDenHaag 
Dr, Fritz Sternberg 

Dr. Julius Manson 

Gaetane Massa 


Wednesday, November 17th 
Training for Leadership 
The Writer's Workshop 


The Art of Clear Thinking 
Psychiatry and Family Relationships 
How World Government Can Be 


Gus Tyler 

Anatole Broyard 
Sidney Feldman 
Robert Bek-Gran 

Dr. L. Clovis Hirning 


Cord Meyer, Jr. 


Achieved 
Norbert Muhlen From “‘Potemkin™ to “The Russian 
Burton Rascoe Question” 


Thursday, November 18th 
William Gomberg Job Techniques 
Lawrence Mollot The Film as a Social Force 
Paul Benov Better English 
Sampel Skulsky Philosophy and Living 


2 a The Differenc es Between the Socialisi 
and Communist Parties 
Gaetano Massa Spanish 
Frank Farrell Who Does the Obituaries, Etc.? 
THIS WEEK IN NEWARK = 


Hotel Sheraton, Newark, N J.) 


For further information: 


Tuesday, November 16th 


Public Speaking 
Labor Law 


August Claessens 
Alexander Eltman 


Friday, November 19th 


Film as a Social Force 
The Auto Workers Try Cooperatives 


Lawrence Mollot 
Francis Downing 
N.Y. - AL 4-3094-5-6 


7 East 15th St., 

















| AN 


ORGANIZATION | 


OF YOUNG DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISTS 


affliated with the 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 


— it is called the— 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC YOUTH 


Sor: TRS -O Uy 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC YOUTH, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





C1} «1 am interested in joining your organization. 
CL] 1 would like to receive announcements of your lecture meetings. 
OD «IL am over 17 and under 30. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW: RATE FOR 
, ALL OF .OUR MEMBERS 


iM 00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


sone ot 80 cenfs for every $100 worth of insurance {fs required 


his deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws 
FULLY ‘COOPERATIVE - 100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


BRANCHES IN 227 EAS1 84t' STREET 
= msl esi NEW YORK CITY ae NOW IN OUR 
ask for booklet N. N. L.-62 76th YEAR 




















SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Cemmitiee to Survey Politics] Situ- 
ation: Meets Saturday, Nev. 13, 2 p. m., 
at 3% East 15th Street, New York City. 
This committee was elected at the 
Eastern Regional Convention, Sept. 17, 
18, 19, to investigate possibilities for 
pelitical action and to report its findings 
te the N.E.C, in three months... . 
Newark, N. J.: 50th Jubilee Celebration 
of Branch 3, J.S.V., Saturday, Nov. 20, 
$:30 p. m. Mass meeting at 179 Clinton 
Avenue. Speakers: Fred Shulman, Ben- 
jamin Gabiner; Banquet, Sunday, Nov. 
21, 7 p. m, same hall. Speakers: I. 
Levin-Shatzkes, August Claessens. . . . 
New Haven, Conn.: Workmen’s Circle 
Forum, Legion Avenue, Saturday, Nov. 
13, 9 p. m. Speaker: August Claessens. 
Florida: August Claessens will speak in 
Miami, Orlando, and other cities, Dec. 
25 te Jan. 1. Also in Newark, N. J., 
every Thursday, 6 p. m., for ILGWU, 
and.every Friday, 9 p. m. for W.B.F. in 
New Rochelle. ... 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom,” Forum, WEVD, 
Sundays from 10 to 10:30 p. m. Program 
for Sunday, Nov. 14, “What Is Wrong 
With Our System of Taxation.” Speak- 





ers: Dr. Alfred Braunthal, Couneilman 
Louis P. Geldberg. ... S.D.F. Women's 
Cemmiitee: General membership meet- 
ing, to be held on Monday night, Nov. 
22, at the Rand School, & p.m. Speaker: 
Mrs. Rebecca Simonson, President, New 


York Teacher’s Guild. Topic: “Contrasts 
in Education East and West ef the Iron 
Curtain.” ,.. Upper West Side Branch: 
Meets Wednesday, Nov. 17, 8:36 p. m., 
at Mrs. Sophie Turbow's, 161 West 
75th Street, New York City. August 
Claessens wil speak on the recent elec- 
tion. . . . Social Democratic Youth: 
Meeting, Tuesday, Nov. 16, 8 p. m., at 
the Rand School, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York City, ... Bronx County Mass 
Meeting, at the ANerton Avenue Liberal 
Party Club, Saturday, Dec. 4, 8:30 p. m. 
Bronx County Supperette and Sym- 
posium: Saturday, Dec. 11, 7 p. m., at 
462 East Tremont Avenue, New York. 
Speakers: A. Philip Randolph, Aaron 
Levenstein, Martin Gerber, Theodore 
Schapiro. ... A. I. Shiplacoff Branch: 
Meets Monday, Nov. 15, 8:30 p. m., at 
£52 Sutter Avenue, Brooklyn. Secial 
evening, Saturday, Nov. 20... . Mid- 
Bronx Branch: Meeting, Saturday, Nov. 
13, 8:30 p. m., 108 East 181st Street, 
Bronx. Nomination of officers. ... Wm, 
Karlen Branch: Meets Tuesday, Nov. 17, 
2:30 p. m., at home of Comrade Jacob 
Rutes, 844 Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn. 





Is There Ground for Hope? 


(Continued from Page Two) 
international body to preserve peace in 
the future. The present state of affairs 
in the UN exactly corresponds to what 
Stalin wanted when he agreed to par- 
ticipate in the UN. 

In the case of the UN Stalin has 
showed himself by far excelling his 
Western opposite numbers as wel] as 
the Axis leaders in far-sightedness and 
shrewdness... When Japan embarked 
upon conquest of China she left the 
League of Nations, admitting by this 
very step the aggressive character of 
her policies. After Hitler 
power in Germany, Joseph Goebbels 
gave a few performances in the League 
ef Nations—and then Germany fol- 
lowed the Japanese example. Musso- 
jini’s war in Abyssinia resulted in 
Italy’s exit from the League. The Soviet 
Union, however, endangered from the 
East and West, became in the meantime 
ertremely “peace-loving” and joined 
the League of Nations—only to be ex- 
pelled in December, 1939, when she 
invaded Finland. With the United 
States absent from the League, with 
the Axis powers turning their backs 
one after another on the international 
organization, the League was doomed 
io impotence. 

The UN was born, so it seemed, 
under more favorable auspices. Both 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
were among its founders; Britain, 
France and China transferred their 
devotion from the League to the UN— 
and then all the small and medium 
powers, with exaggerated hopes and 
expectations, hastened to join the body. 
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What Moscow needed, however, was 
a way to nip in the bud any kind of 
opposition to its future drive toward 
expansion and agrandizement, to make 
impossible any international coalition 
irying to oppose its aggressive policies. 
li foresaw the developments in Korea, 
Austria, Germany, and in the whole of 
eastern and south-eastern Europe. In 
fact, the partition of Korea, the civil 
war in Greece, the blockade of Berlin 
would never have been possible if the 
UN had been permitted to develop into 
# real international force. The Soviet 
Government did not follow Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s example. It remained in- 
side the UN in order to sabotage any 
uction against Soviet aggression. 

* + ” 


‘BE PATIENT and preserve the 
better times? But an inter- 
body cannot be put on ice, 
nor can it be preserved in canned, im- 
‘perishable condition, 

There is no sense in adhering further 
io the principle of universality of this 
international institution. If it continues 
to embrace both the aggressors and 
iheir victims, if it is unable to make a 
choice between the two sides, it will 
Jose the Jast remnants of affection and 
confidence on the part of the free peo- 
ples of the world. It may lose in 
quantity, but gain in force, if it limits 
jiself to a membership of nations pre- 
pared to oppose, to resist, and to fight 
if necessary. No set of statutes and not 
technicalities must be permitted to ob- 


UN” for 
ional 


struct the mevement toward a dy- 
namic, a really democratic, United 
Nations, 





American Publishing Today 


(Continued from Page Ten) 
of consumer goods. In each year, there 
is a fixed limit, no matter how high 
this may be, to the sum which can 
be spent on consumer goods. In the 
cultural industries, there is, in addi- 
tion, a competition for. time, the leisure 
time of consumers. The average person 
has:‘only a certain amount of his daily 


time which can be devoted to. amuse- . 


ment, self-cultivation, education. The 
radio and film industries, the book 
business, the newspapers, magazines, 
professional sports, the entertainment 
business — and so on —are all. thrown 
into competition for the leisure time 
of: the American: people. This compe- 
tition for time has not been, to my 
knowledge, ever analyzed fully and 
properly, It is one of the major factors 
jn contemporary American culture and 
it has profound psychological implica- 
tions, For the book business, it ie of 
pervasive importance. This cataloguing 


toy 


does not exhaust the types of competi- 
lion, here, but it is sufficient in order 
io help indicate some of the problems 
which have now been dumped on the 
desk, of every publisher. 

(James T. Farrell is the author of 
‘The Fate of Writing in America,” as 
well as many well-known novels ‘end 
critical works.) 
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Prime Minister T. C. Douglas 


of Saskatchewan 


Wednesday Evening, November 17, 
8 p m,,. McAlpin Hotel. 
Broadway and 34th St., N.Y.c. 

* (Winter Garden, 24th floor) 


Subject: : ‘ 
“Four Years of C.C.F.. Government, 
; at Saskatchewan” 

Nathaniel M, Minkoff, Chairman 
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with cooperation of 8.D.F. and $.P. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Election Aftermath 


N common with a host of commentators and 
I political writers and a regiment of sup- 

posedly scientific pollers, I feel an obliga- 
tion to eat crow after my highly inaccurate 
“Election Crystal Ball” in this column last 
month. Elmo Roper’s formula, “I could not 
have been more wrong,” is as good as any— 
and applies to virtually everyone who ex- 
pressed an opinion about the outcome of the 
balloting on November 2. 

Wishful thinking played no part in this 
unanimous conviction that Dewey was “in,” 
that the voting would be a mere formality. 
The Nation was as pessimistic about Truman 
as The Chicago Tribune. If tnere was one per- 
son, apart from the Democratic leadership, who 
flatly predicted Truman's electinn, I do not 
recall his name. Obviously, the techniques 
employed both in political reporting and in 
poll-taking call for careful re-examination. 
And perhaps such a re-examination would lead 
tg the conclusion that it is impossible to fore- 
cast with anything like scientific accuracy how 
the verdict of tens of millions of voters will fall, 
especially in an election so close as the last one. 

With the final returns in, it is evident that 
a shift of 60,000 votes, among the millions that 
were cast in three populous states—lIllinois, 
California and Ohio—from Truman to Dewey 
would have changed the result. An equally 
small shift of votes in the other direction— 
in New York, Connecticut and Indiana—would 
have given Truman a much larger majority in 
the electoral college. When so many key states 
hung so closely in the balance, only. a miracle 
»f correct guessing could have hit the bull’s-eye. 

Now that the shock of surprise has worn off, 
a few lessons may be drawn from the election 
heures, 

1—Truman fought and Dewey didn’t. The 
President put up a magnificent battle, whether 
one agreed with his views or not. Dewey, 
apparently lulled to fatal over-confidence by 
the unanimous favorable verdict of the polls 
and the pundits, pursued a strategy of saying 
almost nothing that would commit him to any 
specific action, of using up his speaking time 
in sonorous platitudes. Personality counts 
heavily in a close race and Truman was, to 
most voters, a warmer and more appealing 
human being than Dewey. The administrative 
efficiency, which was the New York Governor's 
principal asset, was not strong in vote appeal. 

2—A strong undercurrent of New Dealtsenti- 
ment responded to Truman's “people versus 
the interests” type of campaign. The pattern 
of conservatism established by the 1946 Con- 
gressional election was replaced by a left-of- 
center pattern, which carried down to defeat 
both the old-fashioned Republican conserva- 
tives and the crypto-Communism of the 
Wallaceites. 

3—The farmers in large numbers switched 
from their traditional Republican allegiance. 
This was perhaps the greatest surprise of the 
election and may have been the most impor- 
tant among many factors which brought Tru- 
man back in triumph to the White House. 
Listening to the returns with increasing amaze- 
ment on the evening of November 2, I felt 
that Dewey was lost when such “sure” pre- 
dominantly agricultural states as Iowa and 
Wisconson rolled up majorities against him. 
Satisfaction with a long succession of pros- 
perous years, plus resentment against the 
failure of Congress to provide storage facilities 
for a huge corn crop, seem to have accounted 
for this shift, which no one’ seems to have 
adequately appraised. 

4—“Gideon’s Army” was routed. I was in- 
clined to concede Wallace a little over 2,000,000 
votes, twice the figure he actually received. 
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An extra million votes for Wallace, with a 
normal proportion falling in California, Illinois 
and Ohio, could have reversed the decision. 
The arrogant, humorless, stupid message which 
Wallace, after his overwhelming repudiation, 
sent to Truman, instructing him how to run 
his job, was another characteristic exhibition 
of the megalomania of Guru’s disciple. If I 
were Truman, I would forget the dignity of 
the presidential office long enough to send 
Wallace this kind of reply: 


“Your message is acknowledged without 
thanks and has been filed in the nearest waste- 
basket.” 





The election gives a mandate for a New De; 
type of domestic policy. During the last ty 
years there has been divided responsibility 
Washington. Many voters were apparently ing? 
clined to give Truman credit for full employ. 
ment and high money wages and to blame the 
Republican Congress for high prices and hous: 
ing shortage. With a Democratic majority in 
House and Senate, Truman has a chance to 
show what he can do, with a voters’ verdict on 
his performance in prospect in 1950. 

The result of the election has almost cer. 
tainly postponed—if it has not buried—the 
movement for a third party of the non-Com- 
munist Left. One may hope that Truman 
will interpret the result as a clear endorse. 
ment of a firm policy toward Soviet aggres- 
sion everywhere. ; 
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Hysterical Fiction versus Sober Fact 

“It is not just another criminal case. You 
are asked to try a case such as that against 
Jesus, such as that against Joan of Arc, such 
as that against Galileo and such as the Massa- 
chusetts witch-hunts.”—Harry Sacher, attor- 
ney for the accused Communist leaders. 

“T can’t see that it isn’t just another criminal 
case involving evidence for a jury to con- 
sider.”—Judge Medina. 





An Editorial— 


Un-American — We Hope 


ROM Martin Dies to Parnell Thomas, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities has 
been haunted by ill fortune. No one doubts 
that there are plenty of activities directed 
against our national welfare, There can be no 
disagreement about the desirability of rooting 
them out. But there has been little revelation 
of what is going on among the subversive ele- 


_ ments either to the left or to the right. And, 


what is worse, the very notion that the doings 
of the disloyal should be looked into has been 
discredited. 

So ill-starred have been the Committee's 
efforts that its first chairman, Martin Dies of 
Texas, was defeated for re-election as soon as 
his constituents had a chance to express their 
opinions of him. In this year’s election, two 
members of the Committee, Vail of Illinois and 
McDowell of Pennsylvania, were cashiered 
by the citizens of their districts. Mr. Thomas, 
who hails from a district down in New Jersey, 
was re-elected. He would not, in any case, 
have been re-appointed as chairman of the 
outfit. The chairmanship will now go to a 
Democrat. But the news from Washington in- 
dicates that he, more than anyone else, has 
served to bring all of the Committee’s activi- 
ties into disrepute. 

Congressman Thomas, a conspicuously hand- 
some citizen, has assumed a stand as a symbol 
of spotless patriotism. For two years he has 
been haling before him persons selected as 
being under suspicion of more or less deficient 
devotion to their country. With such persons 
Thomas took a stern tone. Especially if they 
stood on their legal rights and refused to testify 
against themselves, there was no limit to his 
scorn. He said that refusal to answer the $64 
question was evidence of guilt. 

Now, alas—as in an Ibsen play—this bright 
exemplar of patriotic perfection has been 
brought low by grand jury indictment and, 
like those who have trembled before him, he 
stands upon his rights. He refuses to testify 
on the ground that it would tend to incriminate 
and degrade him! 

In particularly lowly and unlovely ways, it 
is alleged that Mr. Thomas has been filching 
small sums from the treasury of his country. 
He did it by the old trick of padding the pay- 
roll of his office staff. It is true that guilt has 
not yet been proved in open court. But the 
grand jury indictment supplies details which 
carry conviction in the recital. Even if Mr. 
Thomas is able somehow to prove that he has 
committed no technical crime, the acts related 
in the indictment are enough to cast additional 
discredit on him and on the Committee which 
he has headed. 

President Truman has frequently expressed 
a low opinion of the Committee on Un-Amer- 




































































ican Activities as led by Mr. Thomas. The 
Democrats in the new House can pass a new 
resolution and set up a new body. Congress 
has a duty in this field. Since agitation in favor 
of restrictive legislation is constantly being 
carried on, progressive investigation is obvi- 
ously useful. But it should have definite pur- 
poses and should be carried on with a dignity 
and thoroughness which will carry conviction 
to the country. Instead of placing subversive 
elements on the spot, the Thomas Committee 
has brought derision and suspicion upon mem= 
bers of our national legisalture. 

N. B.: As we go to press, a variety of accu- 
sations have been leveled against Senator 
Homer Ferguson of Michigan, Parnell Thomas’ 
counterpart in the Senate. The AFL’s Labor's 
League for Political Education and the CIO's 
Political Action Committee have joined with 
George S. Fitzgerald, Michigan’s Democratie 
national committeeman, to ask for an investi- 
gation of his financial dealings. Michigan Demo- 
cratic leaders have also said that Ferguson 
may be denied his seat at the next session of 
the Senate until alleged election irregularities, 
relating to his recent victory, are investigated, 
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